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Introduction 

Ibn Masarra, the first Muslim thinker in al-Andalus known to us, has 
been for centuries an enigma for Muslim chroniclers as well as for modern 
scholars. Although his crucial position in the study of the intellectual 
history of al-Andalus is uncontested, there is no agreement as to the 
nature and affiliation of his thought. The discovery of two of his writ¬ 
ings some decades ago opened the way for a renewed interest in him. 
Since then, these two texts have been published and republished. But a 
comprehensive in-depth analysis and overview of his thought, anchored 
in these texts, has remained a desideratum. By offering in the following 
pages an annotated English translation of one of these extant texts, we 
present here the first part of our attempt at such an analysis. 

Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah al-Jaball, known as Ibn Masarra, was born 
in Cordoba in 269/883. His father 'Abel Allah traveled to the East, and 
had been to Basra, where he is said to have studied with Mu'tazill the¬ 
ologians, and died in Mecca in 286/899. Muhammad b. Masarra himself, 
after having been schooled by his father and by two Malik! jurists, also 
went to Mecca, stopping in Qayrawan, where he attended the lessons of 
a famous jurist. It is assumed that he had to leave al-Andalus due to 
being denounced there for religious subversion. 1 In Mecca, he possibly 

*The research which led to the present article started in 2003, when we were both 
fellows at the Institute for Advanced Studies in Jerusalem. We wish to acknowledge 
with gratitude the help of the Institute. The research was supported by a grant from 
the Israel Science Foundation, for which we are grateful. We also wish to thank our 
research students who assisted us at various stages of the research: first and foremost 
Michael Ebstein, as well as Jonathan Meroz, Ayala Eliyahu and Guy Ron-Gilboa. 

1 For a detailed summary of the biographical material culled from the primary 
sources, see M. Asm Palacios, Abenmasarra y su escuela ; references henceforward 
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frequented the circle of Abu Sa c Td b. al-ATabl, a former disciple of al- 
Junayd in Baghdad, as did many of the AndalusTs who came to Mecca. 2 
He returned to al-Andalus during the reign of c Abd al-Rahman III al- 
Nasir (300/912-350/962) and drew around him a circle of disciples who 
were attracted to him for his eloquent teaching as well as for his austere 
and ascetic life. It is said that Ibn Masarra, together with his disci¬ 
ples, withdrew to the mountains around Cordoba, hence his nickname 
al-jabali. He died in his mountainous retreat in 319/931. Posthumously, 
several caliphal decrees against Ibn Masarra’s followers were publicly 
circulated: these followers were accused of reprehensible innovation and 
heresy, their books were burnt and they were forced to repent. 3 

Muslim historiographers describe Ibn Masarra as a legal authority 
( faqih ). But they also say other things about him, which suggest more 
philosophical interests: that he held views close to those of the Mu'tazila; 
it is insinuated that he made use of logic; and that he was a batini. As 
mentioned above, our sources suggest encounter with Mu'tazill ideas, 
either directly or through his father. But he is also said to have been 
influenced by the teachings of some ninth-century Sufis. 4 

The seemingly contradictory information provided by medieval Mus¬ 
lim historiographers is reflected also in modern scholarship, where many 
speculations concerning the makeup of Ibn Masarra’s intellectual world 
have been published. He is variously described as a Mu'tazilT theolo¬ 
gian, a Sufi" mystic, a neoplatonist philosopher with batini inclinations, 
a follower (or the founder) of the so-called pseudo-Empedocles school, a 

are to the English translation: The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra , chapter III, 
pp. 30-42. See also J. Vahid Brown, “Muhammad b. Masarra al-Jaball and his place 
in medieval Islamicate intellectual history: towards a reappraisal,” Thesis presented 
to the Division of Philosophy, Religion and Psychology, Reed College, August 2006. 
We wish to thank J. Vahid Brown for making his work available to us. 

2 On him, see M. Marin, “Abu Sa c Td Ibn al-A c rabI et le developpement du sufisme 
dans al-Andalus,” pp. 28-38. 

3 See M. Fierro, “Batinism in al-Andalus,” p. 98. 

4 A reference to the possible influence on Ibn Masarra of Dhu al-Nun al-Ikhmlml 
(d. 245/860) and of Abu Ya c qub al-Nahrajurl (d. 330/941) — notably in ethical and 
psychological matters — can be found in Ibn al-Faradl, Ta'rikh c ulama :> al-Andalus, 
pp. 323-324 (no. 1204); see also al-Khushanl, Akhbar al-fuqaha 3 wa- ’l-muhaddithm, 
p. 162. Of these two eastern Sufis, the probability of a meeting lies only with al- 
Nahrajurl, Ibn Masarra’s contemporary, who had left Baghdad and moved to Mecca 
after al-Junayd’s death in 298/910 and al-Hallaj’s execution in 309/922. As for Sahl 
al-Tustarl’s influence, see below, n. 39. For Ibn Masarra’s biography and teachings 
according to the Muslim sources, see, for instance, Asm Palacios, The mystical phi¬ 
losophy of Ibn Masarra, chapters III and VI; Vahid Brown, “Muhammad b. Masarra 
al-Jaball and his place in medieval Islamicate intellectual history”; S. Stroumsa, “Ibn 
Masarra and the beginnings of mystical thought in al-Andalus”; Cruz Hernandes, 
Historia del pensamiento en el mundo islamico: 2. El pensamiento de al-Andalus 
(siglos IX-XIV), pp. 344-352; E. Tornero, “A report on the publication of previously 
unedited works by Ibn Masarra.” 
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FatimI missionary, or a number of combinations of the above-mentioned 
possibilities. 5 

Ibn Masarra’s own writings were considered lost until 1972, when 
Muhammad Kamal Ibrahim Ja c far discovered two of his works in manu¬ 
script no. 3168 of the Chester Beatty Collection: 6 The book of the prop¬ 
erties of letters (Kitab khawass al-huruf) and The epistle on contem¬ 
plation ( Risalat al-Ttibar). 7 These he published in 1978, 8 but it took 
time for his publication to gain the attention of the scholarly world. In 
the last decades, however, several scholars have addressed themselves to 
Ibn Masarra’s works. After the initial publication by Ja'far, the texts 
were republished by Ja'far himself 9 as well as by J. Kenny 10 and by P. 
Garrido Clemente. 11 The most recent edition of the texts, by Garrido 
Clemente, was prompted by her evaluation of the shortcomings of the 
previous editions, 12 an evaluation with which we concur. It should be 
noted, however, that all these editions are based on the only extant, 
13th-century manuscript, which at times lacks diacritical points and is 
occasionally corrupt. As is well known to any one who has worked with 
a unicum, the pitfalls and lacunae of such a manuscript may be noticed 
only when one tries to rephrase its contents or to translate it. This is 
also the best way to acquire an in-depth understanding of the author’s 
intents. 

Furthermore, Ibn Masarra’s extant works represent the earliest ex- 


r ’For scholarly evaluations of Ibn Masarra’s thought, see Asm Palacios, The mysti¬ 
cal philosophy of Ibn Masarra, passim; S. Stroumsa, “Ibn Masarra and the beginnings 
of mystical thought in al-Andalus”; Cruz Hernandes, Historia del pensamiento en el 
mundo islamico: 2. El pensamiento de al-Andalus (siglos IX XIV). pp. 344—352; 
Tornero, “A report on the publication of previously unedited works by Ibn Masarra”; 
C. Addas, “AndalusT mysticism and the rise of Ibn 'Arab!,” pp. 913-919. 

6 See Ja'far, Muhammad Kamal Ibrahim, “Min mu’allafat Ibn Masarra al- 
mafquda”; A.J. Arberry, The Chester Beatty Library, vol. 1, pp. 68—69. We wish 
to express our thanks to the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin for the permission to 
use the manuscript. 

7 As discussed by Ja'far, Risalat al-Ttibar is probably identical with the work which 
some sources mention by the title of Kitab al-tabsira; see Ja'far, Min qadaya al-fikr 
al-islami, pp. 300-306; on the titles of Ibn Masarra’s works according to AndalusT 
sources, see also Asm Palacios, The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra, p. 41, note 
23. 

8 See Ja'far, Min qadaya al-fikr al-islami, pp. 311—360. 

9 Ja'far, Min al-turath al-falsafi li-Ibn Masarra, pp. 24—40, 75-110. 

10 J. Kenny, “Ibn-Masarra: his Risala al-i'tibar.” We wish to thank Genevieve 
Gobillot for her kind help in obtaining a copy of this publication. 

11 See P. Garrido Clemente, “Edicion critica de la Risalat al-Ttibar de Ibn Masarra 
de Cordoba” and “Edicion critica del K. Jawass al-huruf de Ibn Masarra.” We wish 
to thank Maribel Fierro and Sabine Schmidtke for their kind help in procuring copies 
of Garrido Clemente’s articles. 

12 See Garrido Clemente, “Edicion critica del K. Jawass al-huruf de Ibn Masarra,” 
pp. 52-53. 
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amples of AndalusT speculative thought. Despite their brevity, their 
complexity testifies to a particular model of mystical philosophy which 
later on became current and prominent in al-Andalus. An accurate read¬ 
ing and a meticulous analysis of these texts is therefore crucial not only 
for establishing a coherent profile of Ibn Masarra’s thought, but also 
for the reconstruction of the complexities of the formative period of the 
AndalusT intellectual world. This is why we offer in what follows a trans¬ 
lation of Risalat al-i'tibar ( The epistle on contemplation) , the shorter of 
the two epistles, accompanied by a detailed commentary. 

In this treatise, Ibn Masarra lays out contemplation ( Etibar ) as a 
mental practice which leads the contemplator in an ascending order 
through the different levels of existence to the uppermost levels of knowl¬ 
edge and to an encounter with his Creator. Each level, in its turn, indi¬ 
cates its dependency upon the level above it. This hierarchical process 
culminates in the realization of the existence of a superior, transcendent 
being who is the wise, powerful and sole creator and governor of the 
universe as described in the Qur’an. The main thesis of this epistle, 
presented from the outset, is the agreement of intellectual contempla¬ 
tion and revelation. In Epistle on contemplation, Ibn Masarra states 
this thesis in an unusually forceful and clear way and ties it with the 
notion of an inner seeing ( basira ), a term which may easily be identified 
as Sufi, but ultimately owes more to neoplatonic teachings. 13 His em¬ 
phatic formulation of this thesis introduces a line of thought which was 
to gain particular popularity among AndalusT philosophers, and which is 
attested in the writings of Ibn al-Sld al-BatalyawsT and Ibn Tufayl, Ibn 
Rushd and Maimonides. 14 


Ibn Masarra’s i c tibar 

While the notion of i c tibar is widespread and its religious importance 
is stressed by authors of different schools, Ibn Masarra stands out in 
the method of contemplation which he proposes. Ibn Masarra seems 
to be familiar with the common understanding of ictibar as “drawing 

13 On Ibn Masarra’s terminology, see below, at note 37. 

14 On the prominence of this theme in AndalusT philosophy, see Ja'far, Min qadaya 
al-fikr al-islami , pp. 159-221; Asm Palacios, “La tesis de la necesidad de la revelacion 
en el Islam y en la Escolastica”; see also Tornero, “Cuestiones filosoficas del Kitab al- 
Masa’il de Ibn al-Sld de Badajoz,” p. 17; see also A. Eliyahu, Ibn al-Sld al-Batalyawsi 
and his place in medieval Muslim and Jewish thought, especially chapter 5: “Religion 
and philosophy in Kitab al-dauiaHr and in “The epistle on religion and philosophy” 
in Kitab al-masa’il” ; and see below, “Ibn Masarra’s scriptural language.” 
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a lesson.” 15 But, as we shall presently show, he develops an original 
interpretation of Ttibar in a neoplatonic framework. 16 Ibn Masarra’s 
contemplative practice runs as follows: 

The contemplator starts with observing the vegetative world; he no¬ 
tices the plurality and differentiation which is evident in each plant. 
Although the plant is fed by one and the same source of water ( yusqa 
bi-mdd wahid ), it develops flowers and stems, leaves and roots of various 
textures, colors and scents. He also observes that water goes upwards 
and sideways to feed the different parts of the plant, although the natural 
disposition of water is to flow downwards. He considers the possibility 
that what is in action here is another element, such as fire that goes nat¬ 
urally upwards. But no fire is involved in these phenomena. He goes on 
to observe all the four elements, but they, too, do not provide him with 
convincing explanations. He thus rules out this possibility and concludes 
that water, as well as the other three elements, requires something which 
will force it to go up against its nature; hence this force must be one that 
is capable of bringing opposing and conflicting pulls together (mu^allif 
al-addad). Since nature cannot do this, he concludes that nature ( tabTa ) 
has limited power and is, therefore, subject to something more power¬ 
ful. In the search of the more powerful force, he finds it is necessary 
to ascend in his observation to a higher level, above the level of nature. 
Hence he lifts his mental gaze upwards and there, too, he finds plurality: 
a multitude of heavenly bodies, stars and firmaments. All these celestial 
bodies, he finds, are harnessed by some governing power to which they 
are subjugated ( mazmuma musakhkhara). It thus follows that this level, 
too, has above it a power which governs and encompasses it ( mudabbir, 
muhtf). He then observes that all these beings are endowed with move¬ 
ment and vitality; this indicates that there exists in them a living spirit 
(ruh hayawaniyya). It becomes evident, therefore, that above the levels 
of existence observed thus far there lays a sphere that encompasses all 
of them and endows them with this vitality; this, he concludes, is the 
sphere of the soul ( falak al-nafs), the great soul ( al-nafs al-kubra). 

In his contemplation, however, he recognizes that all the individual 
souls, which stem (as the text implies) from the great soul and correspond 
to it, are inherently deficient and susceptible to being controlled and 
subjugated. It follows that the great soul, too, is deficient, subjugated 

15 In this sense Ptibar can be used religiously, morally, scientifically or historically; 
on this, see W.Z. Harvey, “Averroes and Maimonides on the duty of philosophical 
contemplation (i'fibar)”; see also .laTar, Min qadaya al-fikr al-islami, pp. 301-306. 

16 Note that Vtibar does not have for him the meaning of “symbolic transposition” 
which may be found in Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al-'Arabl — cf. D. Gril, “L’interpretation 
par transposition symbolique (i'tifear),” pp. 149-152; also Garrido Clemente, “Tra- 
duccion anotada de la Risalat al-IHibar de Ibn Masarra de Cordoba,” p. 147. 
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and controlled. It lacks the power to make free choices; its choices and 
will are dictated to it by a higher power which governs its conduct. 1 ' 
From this power all knowledge, understanding, reasoning and insights 
derive. This, he concludes, is the sphere of the intellect ( falak al-‘aql). 

The intellect, however, being closely tied to the soul, suffers from 
similar blemishes and limitations as the soul does. It is sometimes pos¬ 
sessed by fleeting, inconsequential thoughts ( khawatir ) and its ideas and 
moral judgment are not of its essence, but imposed on it. This indicates 
to the contemplator that there exists yet a higher governing power who 
rules over the intellect, as well as over everything below it. 

This higher ruler ( al-malik al-a c la ) is totally transcendent. Unlike all 
the lower spheres, which encompass each other and correspond to each 
other, this ruler, although encompassing everything, does not correspond 
to and has no direct contact with anything. His complete transcendence 
renders him inaccessible to direct contemplation. Such transcendence 
implies that no analogies or similitudes apply to this highest ruler. The 
contemplator finds, therefore, that “nothing is like unto Him” (Qur’an 
58:7). But since all levels of existence are interconnected in an unin¬ 
terrupted hierarchical chain, the contemplator realizes that this higher 
ruler can be attained by means of His traces and signs ( athar , ay at), 
which descend upon the intellect and upon everything beneath it. 

At this point, describing the culmination of the contemplative pro¬ 
cess, Ibn Masarra’s language reflects a blend of mystical experience with 
philosophical observations: The contemplator finds his Lord and Creator 
and meets Him in his self; he sees Him with his inner vision ( basira ); he 
beholds His innermost court ( sahat al-qurb). At the same time he also 
realizes that God’s entire kingdom is bound by His harness, under His 
governance ( tadbir ), constrained by His will and volition. 

As mentioned above, the notion of i'tibar is a common feature in me¬ 
dieval Arabic sources. In many theological, philosophical and hermeneu¬ 
tic sources, as well as in some early Sufi" writings, i c tibar is understood as 
the call to observe creation and all its multiple phenomena and wonders 
in order to witness God’s greatness and wisdom. A well-known expo¬ 
sition of ictibar can be found in a treatise which has become known as 
“Pseudo-Jahiz,” an early theological work of Christian origin. 18 Ptibar 
is also found frequently in Muslim and Jewish theological works. It is 
also attested in certain early Sufi" texts, especially those which advocate 
the use of the intellect in the pursuit of knowledge of things divine. The 
philosophical tradition also develops this notion. Particularly notewor- 

17 For Asm Palacio’s misrepresentation of the soul’s nature, see commentary to 
paragraphs 27—28. 

18 See Kitab al-d.aWil wa-’l-iHibar 'ala al-khalq wa-’l-tadbir , attributed to the Mus¬ 
lim theologian and litterateur ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 255/869). 
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thy are some thinkers as, for example, al-GhazalT and Ibn Rushd, who 
insist that drawing lessons from the created world is a religious obliga¬ 
tion. 19 

Against this background, Ibn Masarra stands out in a different and 
original elaboration of this concept. Unlike the prevalent treatment of 
Ttibar, where the emphasis is on multiple created phenomena, Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra constructs a hierarchical system of existence which the contempla- 
tor must follow systematically in an ascending order. His contempla¬ 
tion does not move from one phenomenon to another disjointedly, but 
rather arranges creation in a cohesive, interdependent sequence which 
progresses from the lowest to the highest. This “vertical” contemplation 
is part and parcel of Ibn Masarra’s neoplatonic world-view. 


Ibn Masarra’s neoplatonism 

“The world” says Ibn Masarra, “with all its creatures and signs, is a 
ladder ( daraj ) by which those who contemplate ascend to the great signs 
of God on high” ( Epistle on contemplation, paragraph 9). The purpose 
of this type of contemplation, beyond recognizing the Creator, is also the 
recognition of the universal chain of being. His contemplative journey 
as it unfolds in the Epistle on contemplation follows a neoplatonic track 
which climbs up through the rungs of Nature, the Universal Soul, the 
Universal Intellect and finally the One, the Creator. 20 

The image of a ladder, which frequently appears in medieval Muslim 
and Jewish sources, was examined by Alexander Altmann. The material 
gathered by Altmann makes evident the neoplatonic provenance of this 
image. According to Altmann, this image “is neoplatonic in character, 
and for this reason it made an impact on medieval Jewish philosophers 
and mystics.” 21 Ibn Masarra’s concept of the contemplative ladder in¬ 
deed links him with a long chain of mystical philosophers and is typical 
of AndalusT medieval spirituality. In his use of this image he predates all 
the medieval sources cited by Altmann, thus suggesting a common neo¬ 
platonic “pre-history” of both Islamic and Jewish mystical-philosophical 
systems in al-Andalus. 22 

Asm Palacios, who in 1914 published his Abenmassara y su escuela , 
tried to reconstruct Ibn Masarra’s thought despite the fact that he did 

19 For comparative material, see commentary to paragraphs 5, 8. 

2(1 See Asm Palacios, The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra , especially p. 65. 

21 See A. Altmann “The ladder of ascension,” pp. 1-32, on p. 4. 

22 See also below, at note 48. 
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not have access to any of Ibn Masarra’s writings; this he did on the ba¬ 
sis of medieval historiographers who cite and paraphrase Ibn Masarra. 
Underlying Ibn Masarra’s philosophy, Asm saw late antique neoplatonic 
elaborations which circulated in the Islamic world. 23 As typical of such 
elaborations, Asm suggested the theory of the “five substances” and the 
book which is said to bear its name. Following Solomon Munk and David 
Kaufmann, on whose suggestions he elaborated, Asm identified this the¬ 
ory as deriving from the so-called pseudo-Empedocles. 24 Elaborating 
on al-ShahrastanT (d. 1153) and al-Shahrazurl (died at the end of 13th 
century), Asm lists the following emanations as these five substances: 
prime or spiritual matter, universal intellect, universal soul, nature and 
secondary matter. 25 For Asm, the most notable element in the pseudo- 
Empedoclean neoplatonic version is “primal matter,” “which,” he says, 
“comes to occupy the ultimate grade of the hierarchy,” replacing the One 
in the hierarchy of the five substances. 26 In Ibn Masarra’s extant writ¬ 
ings there is no mention of prime, spiritual matter as such, although we 
do find in his Book of letters the concept of “primordial dust” (, haba a ), 
which plays an important role in his cosmogony. 27 It should be noted, 
however, that there are also other lists of the five substances; in Ghayat 
al-hakim , for example, the first item on the list is divine will ( irada ). 28 
This latter concept plays a central role in Ibn Masarra’s thought. Onto 
the elementary list of neoplatonic hypostases, Ibn Masarra adds the com¬ 
plex notion of God’s will ( irada wa-masht 3 a) and incorporates it into his 
philosophical system. Divine will is sometimes identified with the logos 
(kalima) or with the divine command ( amr ). 29 These notions have be¬ 
come typical of the monotheistic versions of neoplatonism, especially via 


23 See M. Asm Palacios, The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra, pp. 68—69. 

24 See S. Munk, Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe, pp. 240-245; D. Kaufmann, 
Studien iiber Salomon ibn Gabirol, pp. 1-12; Asm Palacios, The mystical philoso¬ 
phy of Ibn Masarra, pp. 129-133; also J. Schlanger, La philosophic de Salomon Ibn 
Gabirol: etudes d’un neoplatonisme, pp. 76—88. 

25 See Asm Palacios, The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra, pp. 51-58. 

26 See ibid., pp. 65—66; see also Schlanger, op. cit., pp. 88—94. 

2 ' We intend to discuss this concept and its complex comparative material in the 
context of an analysis of the Book of letters. 

28 See pseudo-Majrltl, Ghayat al-hakim, p. 285 11. 9-10; De Smet, Empedocles 
Arabus, p. 100. The Ghayat al-hakim, known to the Latins as Picatrix, is a magical- 
astrological treatise, with strong neoplatonic leanings, contemporary to Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra or slightly later; for its dating and authorship, see M. Fierro, “Batinism in 
al-Andalus.” 

-'Bot h these terms appear in Ibn Masarra’s writings, especially in the Book of 
letters, where he identifies the kalima with God’s command and with the creating 
kun-, see, for instance, Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 311, 334, 338. On the SbTT-IsmaTlI 
echoes of these terms, see S. Pines, “Shi'ite terms and conceptions in Judah Halevi’s 
Kuzari ,” pp. 165—251. 
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the longer version of the so-called Theology of Aristotle. 30 

Asm’s identification of Ibn Masarra as a follower of pseudo-Empe¬ 
docles was flatly rejected as “an illusion” by Samuel Miklos Stern. 31 Sim¬ 
ilar criticism was leveled against Asm by Daniel De Smet and by J. Vahid 
Brown, who further elaborated on the pseudo-Empedocles enigma. 32 
Stern, like Asm, had no access to any of Ibn Masarra’s writings. De 
Smet, who did examine Ibn Masarra’s texts, which in the meantime had 
been published by Ja'far, concluded that “these texts do not offer any 
positive link with the Arab Empedocles.” 33 

We believe that scholarly focus on Empedocles, be it the Greek 
Empedocles, the Arab Empedocles or the pseudo-Empedocles, has de¬ 
tracted attention from the main issue at hand, namely what Ibn Masarra 
says. It has also blurred scholars’ vision, and thus hindered them from 
recognizing Asm’s correct estimation that Ibn Masarra adhered intellec¬ 
tually to one or another of the neoplatonic versions inherited from Late 
Antiquity which circulated in Arabic. Indeed, re-reading Asm’s state¬ 
ments against the background of the current consensual criticism of his 
ideas, we were surprised to find that, despite the absence of Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra’s texts, and regardless of many outlandish ideas fed by prejudices, 
Asm was not as wide of the mark as some later scholars have argued. 34 
Contrary to Stern’s blunt statement that Ibn Masarra “was a Sufi, not 
a neoplatonic philosopher,” 35 our analysis of Ibn Masarra’s texts, both 

30 See S. Pines, “La longue recension de la theologie d’Aristote, dans ses rapports 
avec la doctrine ismaelicnne”; F.W. Zimmermann, “The origins of the so-called The¬ 
ology of Aristotle” ; P.B. Fenton, “The Arabic and Hebrew versions of the Theology of 
Aristotle see also J. Vahid Brown, “AndalusT mysticism: a recontextualization,” p. 
78 and note 29. On this seminal text, see also P. Adamson, The Arabic Plotinus: a 
philosophical study of the “Theology of Aristotle”', D. Gutas, “The text of the Arabic 
Plotinus. Prolegomena to a critical edition,” pp. 371 384. 

31 See S.M. Stern, “Ibn Masarra, follower of Pseudo-Empedocles — an illusion.” 

32 See De Smet, Empedocles Arabus ; see also J. Vahid Brown, “AndalusT mysticism: 
a recontextualization,” especially p. 76 and note 24; see also S. Stroumsa’s review of 
De Smet’s book, pp. 94-98. 

33 See De Smet, Empedocles Arabus, p. 19. 

34 See, for example, J. Vahid Brown, op. cit., note 24 on p. 76: Brown writes that 
Ibn Masarra’s treatises “unequivocally disprove Asm’s admittedly hypothetical ‘re¬ 
construction’ in nearly every respect”; for J. Vahid Brown’s strong criticism of “Asm’s 
far-reaching claims for the influence of Ibn Masarran pseudo-Empedocleanism,” and 
for the influence that Asm’s theories had on later scholars, see J. Vahid Brown, 
“Muhammad b. Masarra al-Jaball and his place in Medieval Islamicate intellectual 
history,” p. 12. 

35 See Stern, op. cit., p. 327; see also p. 326, where Stern criticizes Sa'id al- 
AndalusT for misinterpreting what he had found in al-‘AmirI; according to Stern, Sa'id 
“thoughtlessly interpolated the sentence: .. b. Masarra, the Batinite [i.e. SufT]... was 
greatly attached to philosophy’.” Stern’s words, including his inserted clarification 
in parenthesis, show that he takes it for granted that being a batini is equivalent 
to being a SufT; since, to Stern, this precludes a philosophical affiliation, Sa'id must 
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the Epistle on contemplation and the Book of letters, shows the extent 
to which he was immersed in a particular neoplatonic world-view. Not 
only the clear neoplatonic scheme of the Epistle on contemplation-, letter 
speculations of the kind developed by Ibn Masarra in his Book of let¬ 
ters are also a product of this brand of neoplatonism. 36 As for “Stiff,” 
our analysis has identified in Ibn Masarra’s works no terms or traits 
which are unequivocally Stiff. Terms such as basira, awliyaf qalb and 
nur, which led scholars to suggest a Stiff identification, point, in fact, 
to contemporary trends of mystical philosophy anchored in late Arabic 
neoplatonism. 37 This applies also to the appellation batim used by Ibn 
Sa c id and others to describe Ibn Masarra, and which erroneously led 
Stern to identify Ibn Masarra as a Stiff. 38 Scholars who see in Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra a Stiff also rely on the fact that, in the Book of letters, Ibn Masarra 
cites Sahl al-Tustarf, a well-known ninth-century Stiff. Whatever the in¬ 
troduction of Sahl’s name by Ibn Masarra may imply, it does not detract 
from Ibn Masarra’s obvious neoplatonic makeup as manifested in both 
works available to us. 39 


have got it wrong. Contrary to Stern, we find that Safid’s use of the term batim 
reflects a correct evaluation of Ibn Masarra’s mystical philosophy. On this, see also 
Tornero, who concludes that “Ibn Masarra was a neo-Platonic philosopher, and not 
just a Sufi”: E. Tornero, “A report on the publication of previously unedited works 
by Ibn Masarra,” p. 149. 

36 We intend to offer a close analysis of the Book of letters in a future publica¬ 
tion, where we hope to discuss the neoplatonic background of Ibn Masarra’s letter 
mysticism. 

37 As our commentary to the Epistle on contemplation shows, these terms are found 
in abundance in the Epistles of the pure brethren. These epistles are usually thought 
to have been composed later than Ibn Masarra. However, the striking similarities 
in both language and ideas with Ibn Masarra’s texts strongly suggest a common 
intellectual milieu which produced them both. 

38 See above, note 31. 

39 For the dependence of Ibn Masarra on Sahl al-Tustarl, see Asm Palacios (who 
relies on Ibn al- c Arabl), The mystical philosophy of Ibn Masarra , pp. 87-88, 127; 
also D. Gril, “L’interpretation par transposition symbolique ( Ttibar ),” pp. 148-150; 
also Garrido Clemente, “El tratado de las letras ( Risalat al-huruf) del Sufi Sahl al- 
Tustarl.” It should be noted that the epistle, which appears in the same manuscript 
as the texts of Ibn Masarra (Chester Beatty 3168, ff. 166-174) is actually untitled 
and with no mention of an author. Ja'far, who found the manuscript, ascribed it to 
Sahl al-Tustarl who is cited in the first lines of the epistle. This citation also appears 
in Ibn Masarra’s Book of letters , hence Ja c far’s ascription. However, this untitled 
epistle, whoever its author, presents a type of letter speculation which is strikingly at 
odds with the Sahl tradition borne out by most Sufi sources, even where enigmatic 
letters and divine names are concerned. It is likely, therefore, that the ascription is 
erroneous; on this, note Bowering’s hesitation, in G. Bowering, The mystical vision of 
existence in classical Islam. The Quranic hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl al-Tustarl 
(d. 283/896), pp. 17-18; see also M. Ebstein and S. Sviri, “The so-called Risalat 
al=huruf (Epistle on letters) ascribed to Sahl al-Tustarl and letter mysticism in al- 
Andalus,” forthcoming. For Ja c far’s publication and analysis of this text, see idem , 
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The neoplatonic world-view of Ibn Masarra is typically AndalusT, as 
can be seen from a comparison with such writings as Ghayat al-hakim 
and, from later periods, those of the Muslim authors al-BatalyawsI and 
Ibn Tufayl as well as of Jewish authors such as Ibn Gabirol and Ju¬ 
dah Ha-Levi. This type of AndalusT “mystical philosophy”, which owes 
so much to neoplatonism, culminated in the highly sophisticated oeu¬ 
vre of Ibn al-'Arabl, an oeuvre which weaves together mysticism with 
philosophy and in which neoplatonic notions and structures are unde¬ 
niably present. 40 It is possible that, by assimilation, the fact that Ibn 
al-'Arabl has been universally recognized as a SufT, has reflected also on 
the identification of Ibn Masarra as one. 


Ibn Masarra’s scriptural language 

Ibn Masarra’s contemplative journey, while following a neoplatonic track, 
moves also through a terrain which is demarcated by the Qur’an. The 
purpose of Ibn Masarra’s treatise is to show the agreement of the product 
of ascending intellectual contemplation with the divine message which 
had descended from above upon the prophets. The effort to bring to¬ 
gether divine revelation and speculative thought is commonplace in this 
period, as is well attested in contemporary kalam and philosophical liter¬ 
atures. 41 Ibn Masarra’s works, however, stand out as an early systematic 
attempt at viewing scriptural language in correspondence with philo¬ 
sophical terminology, thus translating Qur’anic narratives into philo¬ 
sophical structures. 42 

The process of contemplation as a whole follows the scriptural model 
of Abraham. According to the Qur’an, Abraham came to know God 
after observing the successive decline of the heavenly bodies, thus real¬ 
izing their limitations and transiency (Qur’an 6:75-9). 43 Although Ibn 

Min al-turath al-Sufi li-Sahl b. c Abd Allah al-Tustari. 

40 See A.E. Affifi, The mystical philosophy of Muhyid Din-Ibnu c Arabi , in partic¬ 
ular Appendix: “The sources of Ibnul Arabf’s system: (a): Ibnul Arabf and Ibn 
Masarra,” pp. 178-183. This Appendix contains an insightful summary of the pseudo- 
Empedocles question. 

41 See above, note 15. 

42 See, for example, his identification of the universal intellect ( c aql ) with the throne 
( c arsh, see paragraph 29). 

43 For early antecedents of this Qur 3 anic passage in Jewish and Christian sources, see 
L. Ginzberg, The legends of the Jews, vol. 1, pp. 189, 212-213, 303-306 and vol. 5, pp. 
210, 217-218, 229-230; see also D. Sidersky, Les origines des legendes musulmanes 
dans le Coran et dans les vies des prophetes, pp. 35-36; see also commentary to 
paragraph 21. 
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Masarra does not explicitly cite this Qur’anic passage, he has it clearly 
in mind when he speaks of .. the prophecy of Abraham, peace be 
upon him, contemplating the kingdom’s created things ( Etibar khalffiq 
al-malakut) in search of indication for his Creator” (paragraph 39). 44 

Beyond these particular lines, the Qur’anic narrative of Abraham’s 
search is echoed throughout Ibn Masarra’s epistle. It is noteworthy 
that Abraham’s name, which appears towards the end of the epistle, 
is the only name mentioned in it. Ibn Masarra’s process is similar to 
Abraham’s in yet another significant point: unlike most neoplatonists, 
whose descriptions of the hypostases move from above downwards, and 
as such from the more luminous and full of splendor to the darker and 
coarser, Ibn Masarra, like Abraham, moves from the lower and more 
subjugated levels of existence to the higher, more powerful ones. This 
entirely changes the axis of the contemplative process as well as its vo¬ 
cabulary. First, we do not find here the abundance of light imagery 
typical to most neoplatonic writings (such as Ibn Masarra’s Jewish con¬ 
temporary Isaac Israeli); second, the focus is on the human intellectual 
effort involved in the quest, an effort for which all human beings are pre¬ 
pared by means of innate nature ( fitra ). The descriptions of certitude 
(yaqin ), revelation, reward and luminosity follow the effort rather than 
precede it. 

The Epistle on contemplation is also suffused with eschatological an¬ 
ticipations couched in scriptural language. Being a religious practice 
ordained by God, sincere contemplation promises God’s reward ( jaza ’), 
protection ( kanf ) and nearness ( wilaya ) in the hereafter. The possibility 
of attaining God’s nearness and protection as an outcome of contempla¬ 
tion, as well as the eschatological promises, reflect Ibn Masarra’s inher¬ 
ently optimistic view of the world: It is a world governed by a generous 
and wise Creator, who rules over creation and its inhabitants with their 
benefit in view, in both this world and in the hereafter. 

Insincere intention or false pretence, on the other hand, leads to 
perdition in “the great fire.” This, says Ibn Masarra, is the lot of the 
“those who speak pretentiously, called philosophers” (paragraph 39). 
This judgmental statement does not necessarily relate to all philosophers 
as such; in the Book of letters he speaks highly about “the philosophers 
and the ancients of the erring nations, people of the periods of interval 
[between prophets] who, without prophecy, attained the knowledge of 
God’s unity” ( Book of letters, Ja c far, p. 315). The distinction between 
these two types of philosophers hinges upon their sincerity and firm 
intention. 

44 For a reference to Abraham and Qur’an 6:75 in Rasa’ll ikhwan al-safa ’, see vol. 
1, p. 159. For the concept of “indication” ( dalil ) and “seeking proof by indication” 
(istidlal), see commentary to paragraph 11. 
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The literary structure of Risalat al-i c tibar 

Beyond the conceptual analysis of Ibn Masarra’s ideas, attention should 
be drawn also to the masterful literary structure which this epistle pre¬ 
sents. Ibn Masarra’s thought follows three parallel tracks: the individual 
process of contemplation, the philosophical neoplatonic scheme, and the 
scriptural dimension. Ibn Masarra seems to be well aware of the need 
to present these three tracks in a cohesive manner; it is evident that 
the epistle is carefully thought out and is not a free-flowing stream of 
disjointed ideas. Ibn Masarra may begin an idea, introducing it in philo¬ 
sophical language; then develop it, concluding with a verse that, accord¬ 
ing to him, says the same thing in scriptural language. It is not rare to 
find that this closing verse introduces an additional dimension which was 
not present in the philosophical terminology. This added dimension may 
then be found in the opening lines of the next philosophical topic. As 
we have already pointed out, the wish to highlight philosophical ideas 
with scriptural prooftexts is a commonplace in medieval philosophical 
writings. But what makes Ibn Masarra’s epistle stand out is the way he 
artfully weaves together the various elements into a densely-knit fabric 
within the concise space in which his thoughts unfold. 

Ibn Masarra often introduces a term or an image, then leaves it aside 
only to pick it up again in order to tie it in with the next idea. This 
gives the epistle a tight, cohesive structure which helps Ibn Masarra to 
bring out his vision of existence as a closed, interrelated unity. The start¬ 
ing point of the epistle is the question whether an indication of God’s 
oneness by mental contemplation is at all possible. Its culmination is 
a triumphal vision of the attainments of sincere mental contemplation: 
the admittance of the intellect to God’s nearness and the divine marvels 
that are revealed to it. This “mystical” conclusion of the initial philo¬ 
sophical question thus closes the circle of the quest. The literary, circular 
structure which Ibn Masarra creates corresponds to the recurring theme 
of encompassing circles which prevail everywhere in creation, a theme so 
fundamental to this epistle. It also highlights Ibn Masarra’s pioneering 
position in the history of what we refer to as AndalusT mystical philoso¬ 
phy. 
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Ibn Masarra’s intellectual milieu 

In this introduction, as well as in our detailed commentary to the Epis¬ 
tle on contemplation, we have ruled out an unequivocal identification 
of Ibn Masarra with either Mu'tazilT kalam or with Sufism. Elements 
which are often identified with these systems undoubtedly feed into his 
thought, but what is discerned most prominently is the great influence 
upon him of the particular neoplatonic trends known mostly by means 
of such sources as the Longer Version of the pseudo-Aristotle preserved 
in Judaeo-Arabic. 45 These sources must have circulated in al-Andalus 
and North Africa and their teachings can be found in both AndalusT and 
Maghrib! Jewish and Muslim texts. 46 

In Ibn Masarra’s intellectual profile, one sees also the unmistakable 
traits of IsmaTlI-ShTI teachings. These traits strongly suggest his as¬ 
sociation with an intellectual-mystical milieu close to that which, later 
on, produced the Epistles of the pure brethren. In his Book of letters, 
these traits are even more apparent than in the Epistle discussed here, 
in particular as regards letter mysticism. Indeed, letter mysticism seems 
to be one of the hallmarks of this intellectual-mystical milieu, whose rich 
speculations were fed by late antique teachings. These teachings, which 
show a strong neoplatonic-hermetic bend, circulated in such writings as 
the corpus ascribed to Jabir b. Hayyan, early Isma'TlT writings and in 
Jewish commentaries to Sefer Yetzira. Such commentaries proliferated 
during this period in Hebrew as well as in Arabic. It is noteworthy 
that Ibn Masarra’s sojourn in Qayrawan corresponds to the rise of the 
Fatimls there and to the activities of their Jewish court physician, the 
neoplatonic philosopher Isaac Israeli, to whom such a commentary is also 
attributed. Ibn Masarra’s Book of letters, as we hope to show in detail 
elsewhere, is a product of precisely this complex tradition. 4 ' 

Far from being simply an eclectic thinker, Ibn Masarra integrates 
these elements into something original and perhaps new. His writ¬ 
ings present mystical-philosophical patterns that are different from those 

45 See above, at note 30. 

46 As examples of texts where this teaching can be discerned, one can mention the 
writings of Isaac Israeli, various commentaries on Sefer Yetzira, Ghayat al-hakim, Ibn 
Gabirol’s Fons Vitae, Moses ibn Ezra’s Maqalat al-hadiqa, Ibn al-Sld al-BatalyawsT, 
Ibn Tufayl, the so-called Ibn Hasdai’s neoplatonist and others. 

47 See, for example, P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan: contribution a I’histoire des idees 
scientifiques dans I’lslam; P.E. Walker and W. Madelung, The advent of the Fatimids: 
a contemporary Shi‘i witness; H. Halm, The Fatimids and their traditions of learning. 
On Ibn Masarra’s possible exposure to Jewish letter speculations, see Stroumsa, “Ibn 
Masarra and the beginnings of mystical thought in al-Andalus,” pp. 105—110. 
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which had crystallized in the East, in philosophy as well as in Sufism. 
Such an original thinker cannot be understood without assessing the his¬ 
torical and intellectual context from which he sprang. This intellectual 
milieu is characterized by its multi-religious interaction. A common lan¬ 
guage (Arabic), the common philosophical and scientific curriculum and 
the shared libraries, facilitated a close association of Jewish and Muslim 
intellectuals. This Muslim-Jewish cultural exchange holds true regard¬ 
ing the Islamic world at large, but in the AndalusT-MaghribT context 
where, during this period, Christian intellectuals played a minor role 
compared to their co-religionists in the East, it is even more evident and 
significant. 48 

This special cultural and religious climate typical of 10th-century 
al-Andalus shaped also subsequent generations of thinkers and mystics 
there. The original patterns which we first find in Ibn Masarra’s works 
are discernible and further developed in later stages of AndalusT thought 
and mysticism. Indeed, Ibn Masarra stands at the very beginning of the 
development of AndalusT mystical philosophy, both Muslim and Jewish. 
Mystical philosophy in al-Andalus, as is well known, yielded extraordi¬ 
nary fruits: in Islam it produced the remarkable and influential work of 
Ibn al- c ArabI (d. 1240); in Judaism it culminated in the flourishing of the 
Kabbalah (12th-13th centuries onwards). It is impossible to understand 
the nature and development of these two traditions without tracing their 
trails back to Ibn Masarra. 


Translation and commentary: method of presentation 

The translation offered here follows the text of Risalat al-Ctibar based 
on our examination of the text in MS Chester Beatty 3168. We also 
consulted Ja'far’s editions (1978 and 1982) as well as those by Kenny 
(2002) and by Garrido Clemente (2007). The translation is followed by 
a detailed commentary. In the commentary we have added hermeneu¬ 
tic, comparative and contextual notes regarding specific points raised by 
the text. To facilitate the reading, we have divided the text, in both 

48 On the significance of the Jewish-Muslim intellectual exchange in al-Andalus, 
see, for instance, D. Urvoy, Pensers d'al Andalus. La vie intellectuelle a Cordoue et 
Seville au temps des empires berberes, pp. 29, 33; idem , “Sur les debuts de la pensee 
speculative en Andalus,” pp. 707-717; B.F. Reilly, The contest of Christian and 
Muslim Spain, pp. 17—18; Stroumsa, “Thinkers of ‘This Peninsula’: an integrative 
approach to the study of philosophy in al-Andalus.” On the AndalusT “socio-political 
networks,” and “intercofessional context,” integrating Muslims and Jews, see J. Vahid 
Brown, “AndalusT mysticism: a recontextualization,” pp. 81, 88 et passim. 
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the translation and commentary, into paragraphs. For the readers’ con¬ 
venience, we have also marked in the translation the pages of Ja'far’s 
1978 edition as well as the folios of the manuscript. Qur’anic verses are 
translated by us and are quoted in italics. Sources are cited in full in the 
bibliography and referred to by a short title. References in the commen¬ 
tary to Ibn Masarra’s Kitab khawass al-huruf (Book of letters) are also 
based on our examination of the manuscript and referenced to Ja'far’s 
1978 edition. 


Sigla 


Q Qur’an (sura: verse) 

[ 1 Paragraphs (added by us for convenient reference) 

' completing a verse (in the text); words added for clarity in 
the translation. 

< > a conjectural reconstructions of the text 

{} folios of the MS 

( ) pages of Ja'far’s 1978 edition 


Epistle on contemplation 49 

{175} In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. God’s 
blessing upon our Master, His Prophet Muhammad. 

The Epistle on contemplation, by the jurist Abu 'Abel Allah al-Jaball, 
may God be pleased with him and may He grant him pleasure. 

[1] Peace and God’s mercy be with you. To you I praise God; there is 
no God but Him. I bless His Prophet, and I ask Him to make me act 
rightly in all matters. 

You have mentioned, may God’s mercy be with you, what you have 
read in a certain book: that he who seeks indication by contemplation 
finds nothing by contemplating the world from below upwards other than 
what had been indicated by the prophets from above downwards. I have 
therefore resolved to validate this and illustrate it. 

[2] Know, may God grant you and us good fortune, that, to begin with, 
God, great and glorious, gave His servants intellects, which are light 
of His light, so that by them they may behold His order and come to 


49 The present translation corresponds to ft. 175-190 of the manuscript and to pp. 
348—360 of Ja'far’s 1978 edition; the numbers in {} and in () correspond to folios and 
pages of the Arabic text respectively. 
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know His decree. Thus they gave testimony regarding God by what He 
testified regarding Himself, and so did also His angels and those among 
His created beings who possess knowledge. 

[3] Then God, great and glorious, made all that He created, heaven 
and earth, to be signs indicating Him, expressing His Lordship and His 
beautiful attributes. The world in its entirety is therefore a book, whose 
letters are His speech. Those who seek to behold read them by the 
light of true thinking, according to their perception and the scope of 
their contemplation, while the eyes of their hearts are turned around the 
manifest and hidden marvels {176}. These are revealed to those who see, 
but veiled from him who is distracted and turns away from remembering 
Us, desiring only the present life (Q 53:29). This is the sum of his 
knowledge, the sphere of his thought and the limit of his intent, for his 
vision does not exceed that which he observes with his eyes. 

[4] God, great and glorious, said: Have they not observed the kingdom of 
heaven and earth and every thing that God created ? (Q 7:185). Hence 
it becomes clear to you that every thing that God created is subject 
for thought and a call for indication ( matlab li-’l-dalala). He also said, 
praising His friends who seek to behold: And they ponder the creation 
of heavens and earth [saying]: Our Lord, You did not create this in vain 
(Q 3:191). 

[5] Indeed, by God, thinking gave them insight, so that heaven and earth 
testified to them as to that which prophecy had declared; namely, that He 
did not create this ordered, masterly established and well balanced world 
in vain; rather, He created it for recompense. Therefore, while confirming 
this, they ask refuge from hell-fire, saying: Praise be to You, protect 
us from the punishment of hell-fire (end of Q 3:91). In His book He, 
great and glorious, awakened, spelled out, reiterated, and urged people 
to think, to remember and to behold. In it He brought together and 
separated, made manifest and repeated, in accordance with the position 
of all this for the benefit that this entails for His servants and for His 
revival of their hearts. 

[6] He sent the prophets, God’s prayers and blessings upon them, to 
proclaim to people and to clarify for them the esoteric things, and to 
attest to these things by manifest signs. This is in order that they may 
attain certitude {177}, for which they will be recompensed and brought 
to account, and on which they will be questioned. He said: He governs 
the order and separates the signs, so that you may be certain of meeting 
your Lord (Q 13:2). And He said: Then, when they arrived, He said: 
Have you denied My signs without encompassing their knowledge? What 
were you doing?!’ (Q 27:84). 

[7] The prophets, then, proclaimed the divine order. They began their 
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description listing [them] according to rank and order. 50 They indicated 
God, Glorious be His countenance, and His beautiful attributes; how He 
began His creation and brought it forth, then sat upon His throne; [they 
indicated] the footstool of His kingship, His heavens and earth, and so 
on to the last thing in it. 

[8] He commanded that we contemplate this, and indicated that we 
should begin by contemplating the signs of the earth, saying: 0 peo¬ 
ple, Worship your Lord who created you and those who preceded you, so 
that you may fear Him, Who spread down the earth for you, and built 
above you the sky, and made water descend from the sky; by this water 
he brought forth crops to provide for you (Q 2:21-22). And He said: O 
people, fear your Lord, who created you from one sold (Q 4:1). And He 
said: God splits the seed and the date-stone, He brings out the living out 
of the dead, and the dead out of the living (Q 6:95). And He said: There 
are signs in the earth for those who have certitude, as well as in your 
selves; do you not see? (Q 51:20-21). 

[9] The world then, with all its creatures and signs, is a ladder by which 
those who contemplate ascend to the great signs of God on high. He 
who climbs, must climb from the lower to the higher. They climb by 
means of the intellects, who ascend from their lowly station to the point 
where they reach the highest signs described by the prophets. 

[10] When they ponder, they behold; when they behold, they find truth 
to be one with the accounts of the prophets, peace be with them, and in 
accordance with their descriptions of divine truth; 51 the one agrees with 
the other and verifies it, there is no contradiction in it as regards that 
which the prophets proclaimed, it is one and the same. They find that 
contemplation bears testimony to the prophetic message and verifies 
it; they find the prophetic message in agreement with contemplation 
(351), with no contradiction between them. The proof is thus [doubly] 
supported, certitude is revealed, and the hearts attain the realities of 
faith. 

[11] In this way, which the Book indicates and to which the messen¬ 
gers guided, the light that is never extinguished is acquired and truthful 
insights are gained. By these insights, those who approach their Lord 
come close to Him, and, unlike others, attain the praiseworthy station in 
this world and in the Hereafter. They behold the hidden with the eyes 
of their hearts; they come to know the science of the Book, whilst their 
hearts bear witness that it is the truth. 

[12] God, the exalted, said: He who knows that what was revealed to you 
by your Lord is the truth, is he the same as one who is blind? Only the 

50 Lit.: “The greatest as greatest, the first as first.” 

51 Or: “... in accordance with the truth they described, [revealed] by God.” 
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possessors of discerning hearts remember, those who keep God’s pledge 
and do not violate the covenant, to His words: and they dread the terrible 
reckoning (Q 13:19-21) {179}. Then He concluded the chapter, tying 
up everything spoken in it, saying: And those who disbelieve say: ‘You 
are not sent as a messenger. ’ Say: ‘God and those who have the science 
of the book suffice as witness between you and me’ (Q 13:43). No mortal 
can attain knowledge of the science of the Book unless he brings together 
what is recounted with contemplation, and verifies that which he hears 
by that which he beholds. May God include us and you among those 
who have certitude, those who seek to behold. 

[13] The process of seeking indications from the lower world upwards 
can be illustrated in many ways and from various aspects. They all 
lead to one source. For example, the observer may examine one of the 
three [genera]: animals, plants and inanimate beings. He observes the 
plant and sees an inanimate, lifeless piece of wood. He then observes 
the motion of nutrition in it, as it is thrust from below upwards, and is 
separated into various parts, such as wood, bark, leaves, blossom, fruit 
and stone, which feed on it and on nothing else. 

[14] As he observes this nutrition, he sees that it ascends upwards and 
spreads sideways. He then says: “The nature of water, however, is to 
move downwards!” (352) This ascending motion, therefore, cannot stem 
from a natural disposition. As we do not find anything that moves 
naturally upwards except fire, there must be something else, an opposite 
disposition, which causes the water to deviate from its natural course. 
He thus concludes that the water has [something like] fire, that moves it 
up, contrary to the [natural] motion of water. 

[15] He then observes how this nutrition is distributed {180} and how 
it adjusts itself as it gushes forth and settles down. He realizes that 
neither water nor fire have in their nature [the capacity] to subdivide 
and become specified. He observes this nutrition; it is one and the same 
water, in one and the same earth and in one and the same air, yet it is 
subdivided into these various kinds: rigid wood, supple branches, dark 
green leaves, soft fruits, delicate kernel and skin. Plants and kernels of 
various colors, textures, tastes and smells are irrigated by one and the 
same water yet some of them We make more excellent than others to 
eat. (Q 13:4). 

[16] He knows therefore that water and fire — in addition to which there 
are only air and earth — none of these four have anything in their nature 
that enables them to specify or to reverse their nature in order to bring 
about these marvels and diverse performances. 

[17] He observes water, fire, earth and air and finds them to be opposites 
which do not come together by their own accord. There must therefore 
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be one who brings these opposites together, who takes them out of their 
natural disparity and combines them against their essence. There must 
be one who distributes the nutrition within their natures; there must 
be one who specifies this nutrition and transforms it into those diverse 
kinds, each in its season. 

[18] Given that one restricted nature brings into life but one species, one 
movement and one kind, it transpires that he who brings these incom¬ 
patible opposites together, who moves nutrition in different directions 
and who transforms it into diverse kinds {181} is one who, unlike those 
bound by nature, is under no constraint and has no restricted disposi¬ 
tion. The restricted nature must have, apart from itself, someone who 
restricts it, whereas in itself, it indicates to its own dependence and 
subjugation. 

[19] (353) He observes water and [sees that] it does not fit this description; 
he observes earth and it, too, does not fit it; he observes fire and it, too, 
does not fit it, and neither does air. Observation thus compels him to 
raise his thought beyond these things, in his search for the one who, by 
the testimony of his innate knowledge, made necessary something else, 
and to ascend, with his heart’s vision, to what is beyond them. This 
is so since the one who brings them together despite their differences 
and makes them perform contrary to their nature has to be above them, 
encompassing them, higher and greater than them. 

[20] At first, his inquisitive mental intent ascends to the first firmament, 
and he says: “Perhaps this is the farthest limit of these four natures.” 
But then, above the first firmament there is another, and yet another 
firmament above that. Their existence is indicated by the subjugated 
celestial spheres, up to seven spheres, visible to sight, containing the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. Contemplating them, he finds that they 
are individuals with different shapes and aspects, and of different kinds. 
They have parts, limits, and motions, which are harnessed and subju¬ 
gated; they have no power to operate, and they do not transgress their 
course. This resembles the plants of the earth with which contemplation 
began: As regards constraint and subjugation, they are tied to compo¬ 
sition, just like what lies below them. Thus, the testimony of innate 
knowledge requires that he who governs them should be above them and 
encompass them. 

[21] When he roams in the lower world, searching for an indication to 
what is above it, he finds there a fifth entity, nobler and higher than these 
four; it is the animate spirit, which has power to operate and possesses 
hearing and vision, movement and understanding. So he says: I see that 
all things follow this noble spiritual soul, and I see that, in understanding 
and the power to operate, everything is beneath it. Above the seventh 
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firmament, this soul encompasses the body of the world. It holds the 
seventh firmament in its movement just as it holds and transports the 
animate body, encompassing the external and internal of it. He then 
says: This is an encompassing sphere, the sphere of the soul, the world 
of the soul. 

[22] He then finds the place of the footstool ( makan al-kursi) and the 
place of the spirit to be permanent and encompassing, and perceived, by 
innate knowledge, to be above the seventh firmament. For it is impos¬ 
sible for these seven firmaments, with their weight and the size of their 
bodies, to hold themselves (354). Whatever holds them must be more 
encompassing, broader and higher than them. According to the testi¬ 
mony of the hearts, it is inconceivable that this formidable soul and the 
great encompassing spirit should be below {183} the earthly, inanimate 
things. 

[23] God, Noble and Exalted, said: Then turn your vision once more 
and the vision will come back to you, shamed and lost. (Q 67:4). The 
observer turns his vision once more, but now he sees that this spiritual 
soul, which is nobler than the four natural forces, is determined by the 
same things that tie the composed natures distributed among animate 
things. It is disjoint, restricted to boundaries which it cannot transgress, 
and enclosed within a limit which it cannot cross. It is harnessed by 
the reins of subjugation, bondage and lowliness, branded by marks of 
impotence. It was accorded a certain power which it cannot exceed, and 
is powerless regarding what lies beyond it. 

[24] He now sees that infirmities seize it in ways which it does not com¬ 
prehend and cannot avoid; for it sleeps and is oblivious, suffers and is 
sickened, rejoices and grieves. It also grows from childhood to maturity, 
and passes from youth to old age. It is seized by decrease and increase, 
deficiency and plenty and other marks that indicate subjugation and 
bondage. 

[25] Since all this is incumbent upon the soul that is separated from the 
great soul, it must also apply to the great soul, for whatever applies 
to the part applies also to its foundation; they necessarily abide by the 
same rule. The great soul is thus determined by the same subjugation, 
lowliness and impotence that determine that which is below it. By virtue 
of encompassing and holding that which is definite, it too is determined 
by limitation and finitude. 

[26] He finds that this soul, despite {184} its ability to operate, and 
despite its superiority over that which cannot operate as it does, is held 
by reins which never slacken. Limits were set to its power to operate, 
and when it reaches these limits, it admits its impotence “and goes back 
weary,” (wa-raja c at hasira ) admitting ( muqirra ). [He sees that] ideas 
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and vicissitudes which beset it come from what is other than itself, and 
he finds [that] the marks of subjugation and dependency are evident in 
it. He then knows that above it there is something other than itself, and 
he wishes [to find] in the lower world a trace of this other to serve as 
indication. 

[27] He finds that the essence of this soul (355) is motion and submission 
to the intellect, for she is subservient. She is found to sustain motion 
and life without possessing an intellect. Hence, while sustaining motion 
and life, she is deprived of choice and of [true] power to operate. 

[28] He then knows that the soul and the intellect are two things; that 
motion and life belong to her essence and that the intellect is constituted 
within her from above; that it rules her, operates her and prevails over 
her motion, that it allots her will to her and conducts her to his choice 
rather than hers. It must therefore be higher, greater and nobler than 
her. 

[29] By innate perception it becomes evident, therefore, that there exists 
a power which encompasses the great soul and corresponds to her. It 
is higher and nobler than her by dint of its superior governance and its 
just conduct over her and over the world which she carries. From this 
power understanding, knowledge, insights and the whole proof spring 
forth. They say: “This is the sphere of the intellect, the world of the 
intellect.” They find [there] the place of the throne {185} and the site 
of the supreme decrees and the great volition — praise be to God, the 
Lord of the supreme throne. (Q 9:129, 23:86, 27:26). 

[30] Then the investigator observes focusing his observation. He finds 
that the intellect corresponds to this animal soul. Along with her it, 
too, is restricted, for her boundaries and reins take hold of it. Withal its 
nobleness and eminence it, too, is stopped at a limit and is incapable of 
reaching what lies beyond it. It manifestly grows with the soul, increases 
and decreases, becomes clear and tarnished. 

[31] Blemishes take hold of it, notions which occur not from its essence, 
whence it does not know. And, manifestly, the marks of helplessness, 
humiliation and subjugation all subside within it, evident in it. There 
is, then, above it a governor who has placed upon it measure, limit and 
boundary; who has released upon it good and evil, occurring notions 
and fleeting ideas, whence it does not know. It becomes, therefore, 
necessarily evident that there exists above it one who dominates it and 
all that lies beneath it, since all that lies beneath it is under it. 

[32] He observes this supreme sovereign: is he restricted in the same way 
that all that lies beneath him? Is he known by limits and corresponds to 
the intellect in the same way that the intellect corresponds to the soul 
and the soul to the body? Not so; they have found him by His traces and 
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signs, which descend on the intellect and on that which lies beneath it; 
descend in such a way that nothing is free from them (356). They have 
not found him [to be] in direct contact with anything. For, according to 
innate perception, there is nothing above the intellect with which it is 
in direct contact or to which it corresponds. 

[33] And since the lofty and great one transcends {186} direct contact 
with the limited, it also transcends resemblance to the limited and simil¬ 
itude with it. Therefore it is necessary that his encompassing should be 
above all encompassing, and his loftiness above all loftiness. He thus 
goes beyond the boundaries of imaginings ( awham ), for the imaginings 
are the intellects ( c uqul), which resemble things that take the image of 
the models ( al-mumaththila li-’Tashyff al-mutamaththila li-’l-amthila). 
The intellects are limited; the limited cannot contain or encompass what¬ 
ever is above it, what <does not> correspond to it, what is loftier than 
it, or what contains it. Sayings may change, but the truth does not 
change. 

[34] This implies necessarily that the lofty one has no similitude; He has 
no end; He has no beginning; He has no parts; and He has no limit, nor 
does [any of it] enter into His oneness and greatness. The supreme king 
transcends the entire species and is above it, except by means of the 
proofs which give indication of Him and the traces which He imprinted 
in His creation, bearing witness to His lordship. 

[35] It is thus established, according to the innate intellect, that existence 
is contingent upon him, with neither similitude nor species. Observation 
based on investigation testifies that nothing in the world is self-subsistent 
but rather it is all contingent upon another. It becomes evident that if 
this other were like the contingent things, it too would be contingent. 

[36] From every investigation and from every aspect it becomes oblig¬ 
atory, in a binding way from which no intelligent person can escape, 
that everything inevitably requires one who is lord, king, first, origina¬ 
tor of this world {187}, nothing is like His likeness (Q 42:11). Nothing 
of what He has created resembles Him. He is distinct in essence and at¬ 
tribute from all that He has created, yet He is with all things in seasons, 
knowledge and manifestation; He has made all things needy of Him. 

[37] For all traces of operation and composition are connected to each 
other and contingent upon one another: the lower upon that which is 
above it, rank by rank, ending with the uppermost, which is ultimate 
truth. Thus, you will find that its division, change and composition are 
the effect of another, not of its own essence. You will then find that 
it has a [dependence?] upon what is above it, similar to the neediness 
towards it that you found in things below it. 

[38] Thereupon you will find your Lord and Creator (357); you will 
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meet Him in your self and you will see Him with your inner vision. 
By ascending the path which He has opened for you towards Him, you 
will behold His innermost court. He will show you His entire kingdom: 
bound by His harness, restricted by His encompassing, aligned in ranks 
according to His decrees, operated upon by His governance, standing 
upon His purposes, constrained by His will and volition. There is no ruler 
in it but Him; nothing is allowed to pass in it without His permission. 
Praise be to Him, the One, the Creator, the Encompassing, who presides 
over all that He created, who holds the heavens and earth lest they perish 
(Q 35:41), who acts according to what He wills — may He be much 
exalted. 

[39] This is an illustration of seeking indication by contemplation ( istidlal 
al-htibar). Around this circled those who speak pretentiously {188}, 
called philosophers. This is what they sought with no firm intention, so 
they missed it. They deviated from it and were lost in wildernesses with 
no light. They saw its foundation in something which they had heard, 
or something whose imprint they had found, inspired by the prophecy 
of Abraham, peace be upon him, contemplating the kingdom’s created 
things in search of indication for his creator. They aspired for this path 
without [firm] intention and so they missed it. 

[40] Then the prophets, God’s blessings be with them, came forth and 
said: Your Lord is God who created you and those before you (Q 2:21); 
[He is] one, true, He has no partner, nothing is like His likeness (Q 
42:11). He is greater than all things and He is the one who encompasses 
everything. The regions of the earth do not contain nor encompass 
Him. Eyes do not perceive Him (Q 6:103), for He has neither end nor 
beginning. He is (358) the first, prior to everything that has limit and 
end. Everything but Him is created, restricted and hence disjoint. 

[41] The first to be created were the throne and the water, and within the 
throne He inscribed all His decrees and rulings and that upon which His 
will is borne. There is no will in the world but His, nothing comes to pass 
without His permission. His throne encompasses all things; lofty it rises 
above them and holds them in rein. Beneath it is His footstool which 
encompasses the heavens and earth (Q 2:255), preserving and sustaining 
them without toil or direct contact. 

[42] He sat and rose above the throne. And, notwithstanding His loftiness 
and holiness, He is closer to {189} everything than its own self. He 
created these seven heavens below His throne in six days, and installed 
in them a lamp and a shining moon, and stars sailing in their orbs, 
dominated, determined by His decree, no one precedes the other. He 
created all species: that which the earth brings forth, that which is issued 
from their own selves and that which comes from whence they do not 
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know (Q 36:36). 

[43] Everything that He created in His heavens and His earth He made 
as signs indicating Him, witnesses of His lordship, greatness, wisdom, 
justice, mercy and of His beautiful names. He who thinks and contem¬ 
plates while turning towards his Lord, wishing to get closer to Him, will 
see this in himself and, with him, also in everything in the world. For 
everything is needy of Him, constrained by that which He holds with 
Him. He is the one who sustains and maintains it; if it were not for Him, 
everything would perish, cease to exist and die out. 

[44] Then, from the rest of His beautiful attributes and beautiful (359) 
names, they recounted, pursued, divided and distinguished that which is 
connected to contemplation as has been done above. The signs testify to 
it all and tell it, each one of them testifying to the other and indicating 
it: the first indicating the last and the last indicating the first; the 
external supporting the inner and the inner the external. The more 
the contemplator observes, the more he sees, and the more he sees, the 
stronger he becomes in conviction, divine aid, certitude and beholding. 

[45] The prophetic message, then, being initiated from the direction of 
the throne, descends towards the earth; it concurs {190} with contem¬ 
plation that ascends upward to the throne from the direction of the earth 
- the two equal one another, there is no difference between them. No 
clear message comes from God without there being in the world a sign 
that indicates it, and there is no sign in the world which indicates a 
divine message without there being a prophecy that had proclaimed it 
and had alerted to it, in either a detailed or a comprehensive way. 

[46] When the two proofs concur, when the prophetic message and the 
described intelligible evidence confirm one another, then the intellect is 
compelled by necessity — a necessity that restricts it, encompasses it, 
and rises above it — to acknowledge this. Should it counteract and aspire 
to leave its confinement, it will leave the haven entirely and will have no 
refuge but the great fire, for it has withdrawn from God’s protection. 

[47] But if [the intellect] holds on to it by the cords [of this necessity] 
and safeguards itself by it, it comes close to God the helper in whose 
protection, from eternity, provision has been sought. Then, when He 
reveals Himself to those who approach, they enter God’s sanctuary where 
He shelters His friends who, desiring His knowledge, look to be sheltered 
by Him. Their lofty intents that rise toward their Lord’s sanctuary 
carry them upwards. These intents put their trust in the hope which 
was pledged to them in the promise of truth that they were given (Q 
16:46), (360) but woe to those who do not heed, whose eyes are covered 
from my remembrance (Q 18:101). This is God's favor which He bestows 
on whoever He wills; God is the possessor of the great favor (Q 57:21). 
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Commentary to the Epistle on contemplation (Risalat 

al-Ptihar ) 


1 “He who seeks indication by contemplation” (jLltSlb the 

object of “indication” ( istidlal ) is God, although in the text this is only 
implicit. For the notions of istidlal and Ttibar and for the contem¬ 
plative direction from below upwards, see Introduction; see also below, 
commentary to paragraphs 11, 39. 

2 “He testified regarding Himself ... (■■■o Xyi, L-;)”: compare 

Qur’an 3:18: “M IflS I3J3I3 Ml «Jl M <ol <0)1 X 

■j&L\ yyj\ y> Ml hi”' f 

3 “Signs indicating Him” (oMh oLI): the grammatically irregular us¬ 
age of adjectives in the plural after non-human nouns appears in Qur’an 
3:7 ( ayat muhkamat/mutashabihat). It is later attested also after kalimat 
(logoi) and sifat (attributes), nouns typically associated with God; see, 
for example, D.J. Lasker and S. Stroumsa, The polemic of Nestor the 
Priest, vol. 1, p. 28, paragraph 4 of the Judaeo-Arabic text: al-kalimat 
al-makhsusat\ and see the annotated translation in ibid., vol. 2, pp. 53, 
137-138. See also Abu Talib al-Makkl, Qut al-qulub, vol. 1, chapter 23 
(fi muhasabat al-nafs), p. 77: oljr=r>-« oL«~«k=- oLa-lC; ibid L, vol. 1, 
chapter 28, p. 101 ( al-maqam al-thani min al-murdqaba): oCI 

ibid., vol. 2, chapter 32 ( dhikr makhawif al-muhibbm ), p. 72: 
uLUj obi; ibid., vol. 2, p. 87 (dhikr fad,ffil shahadat al-tawhid wa-wasf 
tawhid al-muqinin ): qLIj olA«lC tala-l OJlSj; also al-Risala 

al-jamTa, p. 54: ^JlJMIj JjliMl ohMI. “Signs” (ayat) 

belong, therefore, to that same category where the irregular plural form 
implies personification. 

“Lord,” “Lordship” (<_>j, 'Lj yj): these terms indicate the inherent con¬ 
nection between the various levels of creation and their “lord.” This 
connection is essential for the process of contemplation and its attain¬ 
ments. In this sense rububiyya is at the core of the epistle (see also 
commentary to paragraphs 34, 43 below). Indeed, these terms are used 
more frequently here than in Ibn Masarra’s Book of letters, but note the 
term in Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 312. Note also the 

frequency of Quranic prooftexts for these terms. 

“His beautiful attributes” ( l j^il <C'LiL^>): Ibn Masarra employs this 
rather unusual combination interchangeably with the canonical “the 
beautiful names” (^jUJ-l elrMI; see also paragraphs 7, 43, 44). The 
identification of “names” and “attributes” as well as their association 
with the process of contemplation is explicitly formulated and further 
elaborated in Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 311. 
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“The eyes of their hearts are turned around” (^JJb' ^ 3 IS jLajI): this 
phrase alludes to Qur'an 24:37: “jUsjMIj kA p_J JCj Ujj j 

According to a prophetic tradition found in early sources, the Prophet 
used to invoke God by the formula “<_> 3 -LDl L” — see, e.g., 

Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), vol. 2, p. 173; Musannaf Ibn 
AbT Shayba (d. 235/849), 1409, vol. 6 , p. 25, no. 29196. In most 
sources, this tradition is accompanied by. the following elaboration: 
q! eLd l5l QjUA! 3 ! jlp-! 3 I} 4ji)l 

- 4 JJ; see also al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl, Nawadir al-usul , p. 262, 1. 6 ( al-asl 
al-hadi wa-’Fishrun wa-’l-mT atan): «JSC Jj “cAL 

also op. cit., p. 390, 11. 4-5 ( al-asl at-thamin wa-Tsittun wa- 
TmTatan); al-Makkl, Qut al-qulub, vol. 1, chapter 35 ( dhikr bayan 
akhar min tafsil al-ma c am), p. 124; Ibn al-'Arabl, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya 
(Beirut, 1994), vol. 1, pp. 279-280 (chapter 3). Ibn Masarra may have 
in mind this well-known hadith which establishes the etymological link 
between qalb (heart) and taqallub (change, fluctuation, transformation). 


“Those who seek to behold, read them by the light of true thinking, 
according to their perception and the scope of their contemplation” 

l. .tZ 11 fs- 5 L-aJ 1 1 Q Gjo Q 3 J. zz A—I O3 


joJbjLltl. Of comparative relevance is the 49th risala of the Rasa^il ikhwan 
al-safa ’ (4:198-249); in particular such phrases as aA-J ^aJI 
oly-j <J,j\ J 0 j y.\a.^A yjs y* 

*—isljJl jisUJl O’bl 

MA-AI jjUjj. ibid., p. 210 . “Baszra,” “ istibsdr ,” is central 

for the Brethren of Purity; see, for example, Rasa’il ikhwan al-safa ', vol. 
3:336 (jo»A aJI 11 pA.^.A! cLALad 1 0 aa l.A.^ , j .<z 9 

0 A, . ^/ 1 ju ^aJI O 1 ^OkJ 1 sld^l): 

4 J 3 AALA 3 4 J 3 jj li 33 ppd 1 d) 3 ijL«Jl plodjJl^ ojLL^Ij AI 3 

< 1)1 sLj^^ 1 I 3 s 

j 3 J 3 ^-^ 31 $ Ajll 1 ^. 3"®^£3 0 AA 3 -$^ ^JLab 

oysy. \j£ jojbjLajt; 03 AALS 3 03(3 ^ 51 =-- See also Introduction, 

note 7. 


“The world in its entirety is therefore a book, whose letters are His 
speech” - cf. Ibn al-‘ArabI, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya 

(Beirut, 1994), vol. 1, p. 291 ( al-bab al-khamis ft ma l rifat bismi Allah 
al-rahman al-rahtm): IjAlt yt> ^aJI ^UJl- 

• -IajI tj|p j3_AaI 1 3JI i^jj ^ 'La y 9 jA Lbjlojzu) 

For a reference by Ibn Barrajan (d. 536/1141) to this statement of Ibn 
Masarra, see D. Gril, “L’interpretation par transposition symbolique 
(Ttibar ), selon Ibn Barrajan et Ibn c ArabT,” p. 153. 


4 You did not create this in vain (Qur'an 3:191): for a similar use of this 
verse, see Rasffil ikhwan al-safff, vol. 1, p. 159; also vol. 2, p. 189 et 
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passim ; see also Abu Talib al-Makki, Qut al-qulub, vol. 1, p. 14 ( al-fasl 
al-sadis). 

5 “Recompense” (t \y>) and its eschatological implications are central 
themes in this treatise (see also below, commentary to paragraphs 12, 
46-47). Related to this are also terms derived from th-w-b (paragraph 6) 
and h-s-b (paragraph 12); for a similar connection of the observation of 
God’s signs and eschatology, see al-Muhasibl, al-Makasib , pp. 118-120. 
“The benefit for His servants” (jLjJI ^ilLo): this brings to mind the 
Mu'tazilT concept of “ al-aslah ”; see, for instance, W. Montgomery-Watt, 
“ al-Aslah ,” El 2 , s.v. Note Ibn Masarra’s positive view of the world of 
creation — it is good, organized, and harmonious and is made with 
people’s benefit in mind. For parallel material, see, for instance, Rasa/'il 
ikhwbin al-safa ’, vol. 3, p. 452: - 

_/*' dr^'b -U ‘‘-'J a ^- so ibid- 

3, pp. 482f.; also ibid, pp. 491-492. 

At the same period as Ibn Masarra, Shmuel Ha-Nagid (993-1056), a 
Jewish Granadan poet known in the Arabic sources as Ibn al-Naghrlla, 
also describes the world as a “wise creation” ( yetsira mehukkama)\ 
see H. Shirman, Hebrew poetry in Spain and Provence, vol. 1, p. 136. 
It is noteworthy that the Jewish poet uses a Hebrew verbal form, 
mehukkama, which bears clear sonoric association with the Arabic al- 
‘ alam al-muhkam. Thus, it is possible to establish that the Nagid’s re¬ 
call of this biblical “wisdom” motif is combined with associations to the 
current Arabic culture, with which Ibn Naghrlla had been closely famil¬ 
iar. Another pertinent example for the prevalence of this motif among 
Jewish writers is the second chapter of Bahya b. Paquda’s The duties 
of the hearts, written in Judaeo-Arabic. The chapter is titled ojj>. j ?- jt 
-dnijlAjL jLltSd. There we find^for example v the following similar 
usages: .a.? a a ^»d:^ tliLb 3 -G 

*** ‘ f3 A ( al-Hidaya ilafara/'id al-qulub, pp. 95-96); JUG dj 

IjyAo Uu Up)/ ^ 

•••‘ult NJij (ibid., p. 100). See also commentary to paragraph 3 above 
and commentary to paragraphs 8, 10, 46 below. For a description similar 
to Ibn Masarra’s as regards the end result of mental observation, see al- 
Muhasibl’s Kitab al-‘aql, p. 179. For al-MuhasibT’s teaching concerning 
the intellect ( c aql ), neither Mu'tazilT nor strictly speaking SufT, see J. 
van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi, pp. 76ff. 

6 He separates the signs (oLJt J^aJu; Qur’an 13:2): here in the sense 
of God’s act of specifying the signs of creation; cf. Book of letters, Ja'far, 
p. 332. Note the nexus of the verbs dabbara, ahkama, fassala in Book of 
letters, Ja'far, p. 321. For the attribute al-mukhassis, which probably 
corresponds to al-mufassil , see also below commentary to paragraph 17. 
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c- c- c- c- 

7 “According to rank and order” (JjMU J 3 SI 3 joJitMU this is 

a common idiomatic structure designating the proper hierarchical order 
of things: “first things first,” i.e. “the messengers began with the most 
important things, and moved on to the less important things, and so 
forth.” Cf. Rasffil ikhwan al-safa\ vol. 3 t p. 183: j jXj Jill I I A* Itj 

JjjUl ‘4-alL^Jl Jj^al) uyA 

(_>jC Sj I 3 > Had 1 j Ja SA ~ 3 ^ AIa 

"•L.Jji'illi; see also al-Risala al-jamTa, vol. 5, p. 13 (/? na‘t Allah khalq 
al-sura al-insdniyya): jjAII i£j>UI ‘ 3 -A 3 -V" dr 0 *^j 

J 3 H J 3 ^ d- 0 ^o,)I ^ U 3 JjLJ1 1 a^^ 0 .a 

d^3-j_aiJl ^a_racT. ^j>3 <JJ <C2 !aj>-3_)! 1 .a g 3 l-g 

J^Jdi- 3 . Note that these linguistic constructs are part of a 
neoplatonic representation, in which the hierarchical order of creation 
and, in general, the hierarchical order in the nature of things is central. 
For the syntactical construct, see al-Slbawayhi, al-Kitab , vol. 1, p. 168 
(chapter 96). 

He sat upon His throne (it for this Qur’anic expression, 

see, e.g., Qur’an 7:54, 10:3. On Ibn Masarra’s understanding of the 
pair “throne” (farsh) and “footstool” ( kursi ), see below, commentary to 
paragraphs 41, 42; see also Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 333. 

8 Ibn Masarra proposes here the first stage in a detailed practice which 
will unfold in this treatise, to be enacted stage by stage in reversed 
order of creation. For Ttibar in Book of letters, see Ja'far, p. 311. The 
use of these verses as prooftexts for the call to contemplate creation is 
widespread in speculative and Sufi sources; for instance, Ahmad b. ‘Asim 
al-Antakl in Hilyat al-awliyff, vol. 9, pp. 305-306; al-Muhasibl in ibid., 
vol. 10, p. 92; Abu Talib al-Makkl, Qut al-qulub, vol. 1, p. 34 ( baydn 
akhar min al-Ttibar li-ah.l al-tabsira wa-Ttidhkar)', ibid., vol. 2, p. 204 
(Kitdb hukm al-musafir)- al-Ghazall, Ihyff ' ulum al-din, vol. 4, pp. 376ff 
(Kitdb al-tafakkur: al-kitab al-tasi" min rub ' al-munjiyat). Conspicuous 
in its absence among Ibn Masarra’s prooftexts is Qur’an 59:2: L \jjCs-\i 
jLajMt J 31 , a favoured prooftext for the religious obligation to contem¬ 
plate; see, for example, Ibn Rushd, Fasl al-maqal wa-taqrir mb bayna al- 
sharTa uia- Thikma min al-ittisal, p. 3; for Ibn al- c ArabT’s understanding 
of the Qur’anic imperative Ttabiru in Qur’an 59:2, see W. Chittick, The 
Sufi path of knowledge, p. 120. 

Notwithstanding the widespread preoccupation with contemplation, Ibn 
Masarra stands out in his coherent teaching of contemplation that pro¬ 
ceeds vertically in a sequential structure; compare, for instance, al- 
Muhasibl, Kitdb al- c aql, pp. 169-185. Al-Muhasibl’s language is similar 
to Ibn Masarra’s but his writing lacks any cosmological context. On 
Ibn Masarra’s characteristic understanding of Ttibdr, see further in the 
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Introduction. Compare also Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan which is a lit¬ 
erary model of a vertical ascent by contemplation. Ibn Tufayl, however, 
rarely uses Ytibar or its derivatives. 

Those who have certitude (OyijiI; Qur’an 51:20): this term brings to 
mind Tawhid al-muqinin, the title of a non-extant epistle attributed to 
Ibn Masarra, according to Ibn Ishaq Ibn al-Mar’a in his Sharh al-irshad ; 
see L. Massignon, Recueil de textes inedits, p. 70. It is noteworthy 
that the uncommon expression tawhid al-muqinin is also used by Abu 
Talib al-Makkl — see Dhikr fadaiil shahadat al-tawhid wa-wasf tawhid 
al-muqinin, vol. 2, p. 87. Ibn Taymiyya’s use of this expression in Kutub 
wa-rasaiil wa-fatawa fi aBaqida (see vol. 5, p. 406) is expressly cited 
from Qut al-qulub in the context of Ibn Taymiyya’s argument with Abu 
Talib’s position. 

There are signs in the earth... as well as in your selves (Qur’an 51:20- 
21), see also Qur’an 41:53. 


9 For the motif of “ascent,” cf. Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 312 and 313. 

On the ladder imagery (t-j-s), see, for instance, al-Risala al-jamTa, vol. 
5, p. 32 (fasl ffma c rifatkhisal al-falsafa ): JJloj- ioXAL liU 

rjUit J— oU-j-i Jpw IfiXJ 

-CCj>C tl o. For a comparative analysis of this image, see the 

seminal paper by A. Altmann, “The ladder of ascension.” The material 
gathered by Altmann makes evident the neoplatonic (rather than Sufi") 
provenance of this motif. It thus links Ibn Masarra’s ascending, vertical 
contemplation with a long chain of mystical philosophers so typical also 
of AndalusT medieval spirituality. Note that the “signs” (ayat) are a 
ladder for the ascension to the “great signs” (ayat Allah al-kubra)\ on 
kubra, see below commentary to paragraph 25. 

10 Note that al-haqq here designates truth, not one of God’s names as 
in Sufi" vocabulary (for “ultimate truth,” al-haqq al-aqsa, see commen¬ 
tary to paragraph 37). By the same token, the expression huwa huwa, 
“it is one and the same,” indicates the identity of the truth achieved 
through contemplation with prophetic truth and does not refer to divine 
ontology. This idea is emphasized also in paragraph 33 (“the truth does 
not change”). In paragraph 45, the same idea is expressed by sawffan 
sawaian: “the two equal one another.” For this idiomatic construct, see 
al-Slbawayhi, al-Kitab, vol. 1, p. 239. 


Ibn Masarra speaks about the concordance of true philosophy and pro¬ 
phecy in Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 315, where he mentions .. the teach¬ 
ing of the philosophers and the ancients of the erring nations, people of 
the periods of interval [between prophets] who, without prophecy, at¬ 
tained the knowledge of God’s unity.” He explicitly states that although 
their knowledge agrees with the prophetic message, “prophecy explained 
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it all in the plainest clarification and with the clearest proof.” For a 
similar idea, see Rasffil ikhwan al-safa’, vol. 4, pp. 124-125 ( al-R.isala 
al-sabda wa-’l-arba c un)\ see also Ibn Tufayl, Hayy ibn Yaqzan, p. 145. 

11 Note that, according to Ibn Masarra, the Qur'an “indicates”; Ibn 
Masarra uses the root dll for both indications by reason/nature (as in 
Epistle on contemplation, paragraph 13 and paragraph 20, or in Book 
of letters, Ja'far, p. 311 and p. 321) and scripture (as in Epistle on 
contemplation, paragraph 7 and paragraph 11, or in Book of letters, 
Ja'far, pp. 332, 337 and 341). The proof by “indication” is a cornerstone 
of Mu'tazilTreasoning; see, for instance, J. van Ess, “The logical structure 
of Islamic theology,” pp. 26-34; J.R.T.M. Peters, God’s created speech, 
pp. 65-68. 

“The light that is never extinguished”: for this expression, see Rasa’il 
ikhwan al-safa ’, vol. 4, pp. 179, 214: [^o_A)t] yt>y JLJl 
UU > M 5JI jj-Jl Jj-US; this is said about the sphere of the sun which, 
in respect to the light which it emanates, is in an analogous position to 
the heart in the body. 

“The praiseworthy station” (^o^JI as in Qur’an 17:79) is conven¬ 
tionally understood as the place of the Prophet from where he dispenses 
his intercession (shafa'a). It is also understood as the point of proximity 
to God’s throne at which the righteous and holy ones (the awliya ’) are 
stationed. 

Ibn Masarra’s language here can be described as mystical, but not nec¬ 
essarily as Sufi". It is much closer in concept and tone to what we find in 
the Rasa’il ikhwan al-safa ’; for example, vol. 3, p. 336. 

12 The science of the book (Qur’an 13:43): Ibn Masarra understands 

^ in an eschatological context, which is connected to Qur’an 
13:19-21 and to the dreaded reckoning (sw’ al-hisab ) mentioned in verse 
21 (see also above commentary to paragraph 5). One should remember 
the end-of-days preoccupation of this period in al-Andalus, especially 
around the turn of the century (300/912). On the profound impact 
of these preoccupations, see, for instance, M. Fierro, “Por que 'Abel al- 
Rahman III sucedio a su abuelo el emir 'Abel Allah”; eadem, “Mahdisme 
et eschatologie dans al-Andalus”; eadem, “Le Mahdi Ibn Tumart et al- 
Andalus: l’elaboration de la legitimite almohade”, especially pp. 116- 
118; also, in the same volume, D. Cook, “Messianism and astronomical 
events during the first four centuries of Islam,” especially, pp. 42-44; and 
M. Garcfa-Arenal, Messianism and puritanical reform, pp. 92-95. 

For ulu al-albab as describing those who reach supreme knowledge, see 
Hayy ibn Yaqzan, p. 144; for this idiom as describing the friends of God, 
those who are the elect ones ( awliya ’ Allah al-mukhlisun... wa-safwatuhu 
min khalqihi... alladhma sammahum al-barT ta c ala uli al-albab wa-uli 
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al-absar), see Rasa'il ikhwan al-safa% vol. 1, p. 357. 

13—15 “The motion of nutrition”: The movement of nature is from 
below upwards as well as sideways, but this contrasts with the downward 
movement of water. 

“Separated into various parts”: subdivisions and specification are signs 
of divine manipulation as they are not produced by natural processes. 

... irrigated by one and the same water: this theme appears also in 
Bahya Ibn Paquda, al-Hidaya ild faraiid, al-qulub, chapter 2, p. 97, 11. 
15-6. It is also interesting that similar formulations of this idea can be 
traced back to Late Antique philosophy, see, for instance, Plotinus, Enn. 
III. 8.10. 

13—19 “The observer... observes... nazar is an important component 
of the praxis of Etibcir. It designates the in-depth observation and study 
of created phenomena one by one. Etibar is the dynamic process that 
moves the contemplator from one stage of nazar to another, drawing 
lessons before moving to the next stage. Note the dependence on Qur’an 
7:185 in paragraph 4; and compare, for example, Ibn R.ushd, Fast al- 
maqal, p. 2 (see above, commentary to paragraph 8). 

14 We have not found parallels to Ibn Masarra’s observation regarding 
the remarkable phenomenon of water rising up in the plant against its 
natural course. The Ikhwan use phenomena concerned with water in an 
overall different context; see, for example, Rasdiil ikhwan al-safd% vol. 
4, p. 274. 

15—16 “He realizes that neither water nor fire have in their nature [the 
capacity] to subdivide and become specified ( taqsim wa-tafsiiy: Ibn Ma- 
sarra observes here the four elements, earth, air, water and fire, each one 
of which has a single constant essence. The multiple, changing aspects 
of their effects are therefore astonishing and call for investigation. It is 
noteworthy that Ibn Masarra employs the notion of taqsim wa-tafsil in 
a process that starts from the simpler and lower elements of the cre¬ 
ated world. Such an upward moving process stands out in comparison 
to more common analyses of taqsim, tafsil and takhsis in kalam discus¬ 
sions of proofs for the existence of God, which tend to begin directly 
with God’s power of subdividing and specifying (see also commentary to 
paragraphs 16-19). The prooftext upon which Ibn Masarra bases his ob¬ 
servation (Qur’an 13:4: irrigated by one and the same water) allows him 
to focus his attention on the element of water. The verse continues to say 
that despite the sameness of the water, God made some food (irrigated 
by it) more excellent than others: wa-nufaddilu. ... It is tempting to 
speculate that Ibn Masarra may have read here wa-nufassilu (We spec¬ 
ify) or, at least, that there is a playful associative connection suggested 
here by the graphic similarity of and J^aij. It is also possible that 
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Ibn Masarra is quoting from memory, as is apparent also in paragraph 
26. 

16—17 “There must therefore be one who brings these opposites together 
(mu’allif bayna hadhihi al-addad)” — for this idea, prevalent in kalam 
literature, see S. Stroumsa, “From the earliest known Judaeo-Arabic 
commentary on Genesis,” especially p. 394. It also appears among the 
arguments that serve kalam proofs for the existence of God; see H.A. 
Davidson, “John Philoponus as a source of medieval Islamic and Jewish 
proofs of creation,” p. 373. 

18 “Dependence and subjugation ( al-faqr wa-’l-mamlaka)”: mamlaka 
in the sense of the subjugation of one entity by a more powerful is fre¬ 
quent in Ibn Masarra’s writing; see, for example, in one of the follow¬ 
ing idioms: al-adam al-dalla 'ala al-mamlaka wa- ’Mubudiyya (paragraph 
24); athar al-taskhir wa- Tmulk (paragraph 26); al-tadhlil wa-’l-mamlaka 
(paragraph 31). Cf. also similar phrases, such as: huwa [al J aql] yam- 
likuha [al-nafs] wa-yusarrifuha wa-yaghlibu harakatiha (paragraph 28); 
fa-araka malakutahu kullahu mazmuman bi-zimamihi (paragraph 38). 
This usage of mamlaka seems unusual: it is not confirmed by the clas¬ 
sical dictionaries or by Dozy’s Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes , and 
we did not find a parallel usage in philosophical or Sufi" sources. More¬ 
over, in Book of letters, Ibn Masarra himself uses mamlaka in the more 
regular sense of kingship and majesty; see Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 
326, 329. 

19 “The one who brings. ..together (al-mid allif)”: see above commen¬ 
tary to paragraphs 16-17. 

The notion of fitra appears in Qur’an 30:30. For Ibn Masarra fitra means 
the inborn faculty to know and the innate perception of certain universal 
truths. Such understanding is common in philosophic and speculative lit¬ 
erature; see J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft. im 2. und 3. Jahrhun- 
dert Hidschra, vol. 4, index, s.v. Other terms are also frequently used 
to describe the intellect as an inborn capacity which produces knowl¬ 
edge; for instance ghariza: see al-Muhasibl, Kitab al- c aql, p. 170; Dawud 
Ibn Marwan al-Muqammis’s Twenty chapters (‘Ishrun maqala), p. 81; 
Ibn Tufayl, see our Introduction; Ibn al-'Arabl, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya 
(Beirut, 1994), vol. 3, pp. 122ff ( al-bab al-thalith wa-’l-sab c un, al-su’al 
al-thani wa- ’l-arba c un). Fitra in the sense of inborn, instinctive capacity 
can be found occasionally in the Rasa’il ikhwan al-safa ’, but the more 
frequently used equivalent is jibilla. For the latter, see also Rowson, A 
Muslim philosopher on the sold, index, p. 363. 

This understanding of fitra differs from the one found in canonical sour¬ 
ces which identifies it with inborn Islam; see D.B. MacDonald, “Fitra,” 
El 2 , s.v.; also G. Gobillot, La conception originelle: ses interpretations 
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et fonctions chez les penseurs musulmans ; see also below commentary 
to paragraph 20 and the term hiss al-fitra in commentary to paragraphs 
22, 29, 32. 

19—20 “Makes them perform..., they have no power to operate”: tasrif, 
tasarruf are key concepts which appear in Epistle on contemplation 
more frequently than in Book of letters. They highlight the hierarchical 
scheme in which a higher level of existence governs lower ones and manip¬ 
ulates them, while the lower levels are totally subjugated ( musaklikhara ) 
to the higher ones. The concept of the subjugation ( taskhir ) of heavenly 
and earthly created beings is prevalent in the Qur’an; see 16:12-16; 22:65; 
31:20; 43:13; 45:12. This idea comes through clearly also in the follow¬ 
ing citation from Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl, al-Muqabasat ( al-Muqabasa 
al-rabTa wa-T c ishrun fi al-tabfa), p. 176: ^aJI ••• 

kjv ' a *** l g h x Q Ifr) l. 0 . 1 ' a y j.. Lih 5 .—.C...' I '^3 y—— ',^3 

Another key concept that belongs to Ibn Masarra’s vo¬ 
cabulary of subjugation is mazmum (harnessed). This term evokes the 
image of the harness ( zimam ) in the guiding, controlling hands of the 
charioteer in Plato’s Phaedrus — see below, commentary to paragraphs 
27-28. For occurrences of zimam and its derivatives in this text, see 
paragraphs 20, 23, 26, 30, 38. 

20 “Individuals {ashkhas)" \ this expression, in the sense of heavenly enti¬ 
ties and in the cosmological context, goes back to the Arabic translation 
of the Aristotelian corpus; see, for instance, C. Petraitis, The Arabic 
version of Aristotle's Meteorology , p. 22 ( al-falak wa-ashkhasuhu). It 
is found frequently in the Rasffil ikhwan al-safa ’; see, for instance, al- 
risala al-thalitha, vol. 1, p. 146 ( al-ashkhas al-fadila al-nayyira allati hiya 
al-kawakib al-thabita) et passim. For ashkhas in the Jabirian corpus, see 
Jabir b. Hayyan, Mukhtar rasa’il , al-maqala al-thaniyya min Kitab al- 
bahth, pp. 506ff. On their purport in the Jabirian system, see P. Lory, 
“Eschatologie alchimique chez Jabir ibn Hayyan,” especially p. 75. 

21 “When he roams in the lower world”: the description of the process 

of observing, questioning and learning as “mental roaming” appears also 
in the works of other AndalusT thinkers: see, for instance, Ibn Tufayl, 
Hayy b. Yaqzan , p. 134: <j^y> JUJl ilt U <ot_j 

oLAI Yiyi, ALilj UjJI oLAT ‘JU*. Indeed, 

the notion of mental roaming is even more central in Ibn Tufayl’s work 
than his actual use of derivatives of j-w-l would indicate; for jawalan 
afkarind fi mahall al-ruhaniyyin, see Rasffil ikhwan al-safff, vol. 1, pp. 
159, 173. This notion appears also in Hebrew garb in Maimonides’s 
Laws of idolatry, in the context of Abraham’s mental search of his cre¬ 
ator: “He started roaming in his mind... and his heart was roaming and 
understanding” (“l...p3m tttJWO I^Vl ...1113713 tttwV V’Cinn”); see 
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Mishneh Torah , Avoda Zara 1:8. On Abraham as a model of a con- 
templator, see also below commentary to paragraph 39. 

“This is an encompassing sphere, the sphere of the soul, the world of the 
soul” ^Ju)t iALs Iaa: for falak al-nafs, falak al- c aql, 

cf. dadirat al-nafs, dadirat al- c aql , in Rasedil ikhwan al-safad, vol. 4, pp. 
199ff; also the concept of the dadiratani muhitatdni in what follows in 
the 49th epistle and its concern with the hierarchical association of nafs , 
c aql and tabda. This epistle is central for the appraisal of the intellectual 
background of Ibn Masarra and for his association with this neoplatonic 
type of mystical philosophy rather than with Sufism. 

22 “He then finds the place of the footstool and the place of the spirit to 
be permanent and encompassing”: on the encompassing spirit ( al-rdih al- 
muhit ), see also Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 341, 342, 343. The attribute 
“permanent ( qa’im )” recalls the qayyum of ayat al-kursi , as can be seen 
also in paragraphs 41, 43 where other forms of the same root ( q-w-m) 
appear, implying a transitive meaning of the verb, perhaps with echoes 
of the Hebrew root; see A. Jeffrey, The foreign vocabulary of the QuEan, 
pp. 244-245 [qayyum). 

23 “The observer turns his vision once more”: repetition is thus a central 
feature of the practice of idtibdr. The lines that follow recapitulate the 
lessons derived from the previous observations. Thus we find here a 
concentration of terms and ideas introduced above. 

24 Note that although the subject of discussion is still the universal 
soul, Ibn Masarra’s language here moves to using attributes of human 
life such as youth and old age, thus suggesting a correspondence with the 
individual human soul. This, indeed, becomes explicit in the following 
line. 

25 “Whatever applies to the part applies also to the foundation”: this 

argument echoes a basic idea used by both mutakallimun and falasifa. 
It is part of their physical theory and is often used to prove the created 
nature of everything in the world as well as an argument for the total 
difference of God from the world; see, for instance, Davidson, “John 
Philoponus as a source of medieval Islamic and Jewish proofs of cre¬ 
ation,” (see commentary to paragraph 16 above), on pp. 370-375; also 
H.A. Wolfson, The philosophy of the Kalam, pp. 392-409. Ibn Masarra, 
however, grafts this “physical” argument onto a neoplatonic cosmology, 
as may be reflected in his unusual use of the expression “by virtue of 
encompassing and holding that which is limited” ( LjJLaJlla j 

oLj j). 

“The great soul ( al-nafs al-kubraY : Ibn Masarra uses this term where 
other neoplatonic sources would use al-nafs al-kulliyya. Illuminating in 
this respect is the way Ibn Masarra speaks of the intellect. In Epistle 
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on contemplation, “intellect” ( al- c aql ) appears without any adjective. In 
Book of letters, however, which is probably a later composition, Ibn Ma- 
sarra speaks of the “universal intellect” ( al J aql al-kulli ) and connects 
it once to the “universal soul” ( al-nafs al-kulliyya — see Book of let¬ 
ters, Ja'far, p. 315; see also text, paragraph 33) and once to the “great 
soul” ( al-nafs al-kubra, see Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 343). Note Ibn Ma- 
sarra’s predilection for using the attribute al-kubra : ayat Allah al-kubra 
(paragraph 9), al-ruh al-kubra (paragraph 22), al-nafs al-kubra (para¬ 
graphs 25, 29 and Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 326, 330, 342 and 343), 
al-mashP a al-kubra (paragraph 29 and Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 344), 
al-nar al-kubra (paragraph 46). This, evidently, is in order to underscore 
the notion to which this attribute is appended against another notion 
which shares the same name but not the same magnitude. The adjective 
“great” thus seems to indicate for him cosmic, universal entities. 

26 Ibn Masarra seems to complete here an idea implied in an unquoted 
part of the verse which he has cited a few lines above (Qur’an 67:4, 
see paragraph 23). This unquoted part contains the adjectives khasP 
and hasir (“shamed and lost”). When Ibn Masarra uses here the ad¬ 
jective hasira, he seems to conflate the two scriptural adjectives. This 
may indicate that Ibn Masarra is loosely quoting from memory; for this 
possibility, see also commentary to paragraphs 15 and 40. 

27—28 “The essence of this soul is motion... motion and life belong to 
her essence”: this understanding goes back to Aristotelian definitions 
which circulated in various forms in Arabic philosophical texts; see, for 
instance, Isaac Israeli, “The book of definitions” in A. Altmann and 
S.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli. A neoplatonic philosopher of the early tenth 
century, p. 51. 

“Submission to the intellect”: the dependence of the soul upon the in¬ 
tellect is an important theme for Ibn Masarra. Beyond the hierarchical 
relationship between the intellect and the soul as defined by emana¬ 
tion, Ibn Masarra insists on the total submission and obedience of the 
soul to the intellect. The soul is subservient (ma'mura), she does not 
have an independent ability to choose ( maslubat al-ikhtiyar ) and her will 
(irada ) is governed by the choice of the intellect. Such insistence seems 
to echo Platonic ethics which teaches the soul to submit its passions to 
the control of the intellect; see, for instance, Plato, Phaedrus, 246a-b, 
253c-254e. This stands in opposition to Asm Palacios’s suggestion that 
the soul, according to Ibn Masarra, is a free agent; see Ibn Masarra and 
his school, pp. 85-86. 

29—34 “There exists a power ( quwwa ) which encompasses the great soul 
and corresponds to her ( mutabiqatun laha )”: Ibn Masarra views the hier¬ 
archical scheme of existence as concentric layers the higher encompassing 
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the lower and corresponding to it. Thus, as he says, “the intellect cor¬ 
responds to the soul and the soul to the body” (paragraph 32). The 
same close correspondence between intellect and soul appears, in similar 
terminology, in a fragment of the original Arabic text of Ibn Gabirol’s 
Fons Vitae , preserved in Moses Ibn Ezra’s Maqalat al-hadiqa: Wa- ’l-nafs 
tafhamu aFaql wa-in kana fawqaha li-anna al J aql mushakil li- ’l-nafs wa- 
mutabiq laha wa-min ajliha amkanaha al- c ilm bihi ( Fons Vitae I, 5); see 
P.B. Fenton, Philosophie et exegese dans le jardin de la metaphore de 
Moise Ibn Ezra , Appendix I: Citations du Fons Vitae d’lbn Gabirol, p. 
394. 

Closely connected to the adjective mutabiq/a are two other adjectives 
which Ibn Masarra uses almost synonymously: muhit (encompassing) 
and mubashir (in direct contact — see also commentary to paragraph 

32) . What lies beyond the intellect, although it encompasses it in some 
way, is totally transcendent: it has no direct contact with anything 
and, to use Ibn Masarra’s phrasing, “his encompassing ( ihata ) should be 
above all encompassing, and his loftiness above all loftiness” (paragraph 

33) . It follows that it has no correspondence with anything ( mutabaqa ), 

hence our emendation of the text: d Jjji jK”" U 3 . Our 

emendation is further supported by the following fragment from Ibn 
Gabirol’s original Arabic text of the Fons Vitae: innama kana c ilm al- 
dh.at mumtanVan li-annahu fawqa kulli shay ’ wa-li-annaha ghayr mu- 
tanahiya wa-hiya ghayr mutdbiqa li- ’l- c aql wa-la mushakila lahw, see Fen¬ 
ton, ibid. For Ibn Masarra’s use of the root t-b-q , see also Book of letters , 
Ja'far, pp. 327, 342. 

29 “They say... they find. cf. paragraph 22, where Ibn Masarra, in 
dealing with a similar structure, uses the singular fa-wajada. By moving 
to the plural forms fa-qalu... fa-wajadu, Ibn Masarra may indicate here 
that the conflation of Qur’anic and philosophical terms stretches beyond 
the individual contemplator and is typical of the philosophical tradition 
at large. 

“Intellect” and “throne” ( c aql and c arsh ): Implicitly, Ibn Masarra asso¬ 
ciates here the philosophic intellect with the scriptural throne as well as 
with “the supreme decrees and the great volition.” This association is 
typical of Ibn Masarra’s philosophical mystical system; it may suggest 
possible intellectual traditions from which he could have drawn and can 
serve as an indicator for identifying his followers; see also commentary 
to paragraph 41. 

“The supreme decrees ( al-maqadir al- c ula) n : here in the sense of “divine 
decrees”; for a similar use, see below paragraph 41 and Book of letters, 
Ja'far, pp. 327, 331 and 332. 

“The great volition (al-mashTa al-kubra)”: Ibn Masarra clearly distin- 
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guishes between two kinds of divine will: mash?a and irada. This dis¬ 
tinction transpires especially from the very last lines of Book of letters, 
Ja'far, p. 344, where, with regard to the symbolism of letters, Ibn Ma- 
sarra says: “Mim is [in] the fourth position — it is the great volition 
(al-mash? a al-kubra ); the potentiality in which all things, good and bad, 
laudable and reprehensible, inhere. Then [in] the fifth position is alif 
it is the will of God (iradat Allah), the exalted, by which He consolidated 
what He willed (ahkama ma she? a) and by which He created creation 

— it is the first thing (awwal al-ashya?) to have appeared.” In the hi¬ 
erarchical scheme of things, therefore, irada, which determines mash? a, 
stands higher and is the most elevated hypostasis in the process of cre¬ 
ation. For the significance of the hypostasis of divine will in monotheistic 
neoplatonic systems, see Introduction. 

For the epithet al-kubra, see above, commentary to paragraph 25. 

31 “Notions ( khawatir ) which occur not from its essence, whence it does 
not know”: these notions are fleeting thoughts which occur without a 
coherent, systematic thinking process. It is often associated with physi¬ 
cal or sensual prompting and implies therefore an intellectual and moral 
limitation; see, for instance, E.W. Lane, Arabic-English lexicon, vol. 1, 
p. 705, and compare Peters, God’s created speech, pp. 63-65, 194. Stiff 
sources refer to khawatir at times in a positive and at times in a nega¬ 
tive sense; see, for example, al-Qushayrl, al-Risala al-Qushayriyya: bab 
al-khawatir (no. 21), pp. 83-84; see also al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl, Nawadir 
al-usul , p. 400 ( al-asl al-rabi ‘ wa- ’1-saRun wa- ’ l-miatdn ): al-yaqin.. . yu- 
dhibu khawatir al-shakk wa- ’ l-shirk ; also Hilyat al-awHydf vol. 10, p. 
319 (on Ruwaym b. Ahmad): kanat harakatuhum c an al-haqq bi-’l-haqq 
ft jam? al-ahkam la taAariduha khawatir al-bashariyya. 

“Humiliation and subjugation ( al-tadh.lil wa-’l-mamlaka)”: for mamlaka 
in this sense, see above, commentary to paragraph 18; see also below, 
commentary to paragraph 38. 

32 “They have not found him [to be] in direct contact with anything”: di¬ 
rect contact pertains to entities which have limits and bounds (mahdud). 
Such entities also act upon one another by applying direct contact, while 
the transcendent acts differently: in Ibn Masarra’s language it acts by 
“descent” ( nuzul ), which is clearly a reference to divine emanation. Ibn 
Masarra does not use this term for the emanation of the intellect upon 
the soul. Compare, however, Maimonides, who defines emanation ( fayd ) 
as the way all immaterial entities act, in particular the separate intellects 

— see Guide II, 12 (Dalalat al-ha’irin, p. 194, 1. 20-p. 195, 1. 3; Pines, 
p. 279). 

“They have found”: here, as above, Ibn Masarra abruptly moves from 
the singular to the plural; see above commentary to paragraph 29 and 
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below commentary to paragraph 47. 

33 “For the imaginings ( awham ) are the intellects ( c uqul ) which resem¬ 
ble things that take the image of the models ( amthila)”i It seems that 
for Ibn Masarra the intellects are functioning also as imagination. Our 
translation, if correct, aligns Ibn Masarra with the Arabic Platonists who 
use amthila as a reference to the Platonic ideas. Note that in Book of 
letters, mithal is used in a narrower technical sense of “model” whereas 
here it remains closer to mathal and hence “similitude” (see Book of let¬ 
ters, Ja'far, p. 330). This difference may reflect Ibn Masarra’s passage 
from a more theological, or Kalamic discourse with echoes of Mu'tazilT 
ideas, to a more mature mystical-philosophical discourse with clearer 
echoes of Late Antique neoplatonism. Such a development in Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra’s thought corroborates our earlier assumption that Book of letters 
is a later composition (see above, commentary to paragraph 25). 
“Encompassing (ihata)... above all encompassing”: Viewing existence 
as composed of concentric spheres is a pivotal idea for Ibn Masarra as 
also for many of the medieval Arabic neoplatonists, such as Ibn Gabirol: 
see Fons Vitae I, 2 and III, 57; al-BatalyawsI: see M. Asm Palacios, “Ibn 
al-Sld de Badajoz y su Libro de los cercos ( Kitab al-hada’iq)" ; RasaAl 
ikhwan al-safa\ see, for instance, vol. 4, p. 239 et passim', In Epistle 
on contemplation, Ibn Masarra focuses on the ontological, cosmographic 
aspect of ihata. In Book of letters, however, ihata is central to his episte¬ 
mology, where it designates God’s all-encompassing knowledge (see Book 
of letters, Ja'far, p. 312). This latter use of ihata is also attested in the 
above mentioned neoplatonic texts: see S. Pines, u Arugat Habossem — 
the fragments of the [Arabic original of] Fons Vitae", on p. 48; P.B. 
Fenton, Philosophie et exegese, pp. 394-395, 400 (for Ibn Gabirol’s frag¬ 
ments, see also above, commentary to paragraphs 29-34). 

“Sayings may change, but the truth does not change”: The “chang¬ 
ing sayings” may refer to the variety of similitudes and images used in 
prophetic language; cf. Maimonides, Guide II, 36-37 ( Dalalat al-hcVirin, 
pp. 260-265; Pines, pp. 369-375); R. Walzer, al-Farabi on the perfect 
state: Abu Nasr al-Farabi’s MabadV arff ahl al-madma al-fadila, chap¬ 
ter 14, pp. 219-227; see also above, paragraph 10. 

34 “ Rububiyya ,” see Aim al-rububiyya in Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 312; 
see also above, commentary to paragraph 3. 

.. He has no parts; and he has no limit, nor does (any of it) enter into 
his oneness”: This may echo the definitions of One in theological and 
philosophical literature, which insist on the fact that His being one is 
unlike any other one, and in particular, that his oneness is simple and 
not composite. See, for instance, al-Muqammis, Gshrun maqala , chapter 
8 , pp. 164-171, especially pp. 166-167; al-KindT, Fi al-falsafa al-iila, p. 
131. 
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35 . self-subsistent... contingent upon another ( qffim bi-nafsihi ... 

bi-ghayrihi)”: The distinction between substance ( jawhar ), which is de¬ 
fined as self-subsistent, and accident {‘arad), which is defined as con¬ 
tingent upon another, is typical of theological kalam terminology; for 
an early example, see al-Muqammis, c Ishrun maqala, chapter 4, p. 87. 
Similar distinctions can be found also in philosophical literature; see, for 
instance, Rasa'll ikhwan al-safa ’: ^\» cLoiJt j] vol. 2, p. 

13; olixaiJ J^lDt jli see vol. 3, p. 

385; JT" ^ Ult vol. 

4, p. 131. Tile mutakallimun also dwell on the fact that this distinction 
implies God’s necessary difference from His creatures; see, for example 
al-Muqammis, ‘ Ishrun maqala , chapter 8, p. 157. Ibn Masarra does 
not dwell on the argumentation; rather, he leaves these ideas implicit 
by using the theological and philosophical vocabulary. He seems to be 
nourished by various terminologies and concepts, but does not show an 
affiliation to any of the systems from which they derive. 


36 For God’s transcendence and being above “intermediaries,” see also 
below, commentary to paragraph 41. For Qur’an 42:11 ( laysa ka-mithlihi 
shay'un), see also text, paragraph 40. 

“Hal,” lit. “state.” In this context, however, the term denotes what is 
not of the essence, hence the attributes, as in Abu Hashim al-JubbaT’s 
theory of ahwak, see, for instance, L. Gardet, “al-DjubbaT’, El 2 , s.v. 
“Yet He is with all things”: this reads like a paraphrase of Qur’an 58:7: 

lo jjJ I yjb. 

37 The single, extant manuscript, sometimes lacking diacritical points, 

leaves some open questions regarding the correct reading of the text. In 
our reading, Ibn Masarra moves from first to second to third person. An¬ 
other difficulty is the following puzzling sentence where the manuscript 
has: G L G ^ ^ 

In our understanding, the text requires here a masdar synonymous with 
faqr. Such a masdar can be found in al- c uqul ila in the sense of “to find 
shelter with”: see Lisan aHArab, c -q-l: ‘ aqala ila ‘ uqulan = laja'a; see 
also Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, vol. 5, p. 2113: uc aqala ilayhi , inf. 
c aql and ‘uqiil: He betook himself to him, or it, for refuge, protection, 
cover or lodging.” This use is somewhat unusual and there remains the 
possibility that the text is here corrupt. Be that as it may, Ibn Masarra 
establishes a series of dependencies of the lower on the higher. This 
dependency includes all existents but God. 

For “ultimate truth” ( al-haqq al-aqsa), see also above, commentary to 
paragraph 10. 

38 “...You will behold His innermost court ( sahat qurbihi )”: for this 
image, see Ibn Gabirol, Keter malkhut , 8:70 (I. Levin, The crown of 
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kingship, p. 260). See also Maimonides’s Parable of the Palace, Guide 
III, 51 ( Dalalat al-hffirin, p. 456, 11. 3, 26; Pines, pp. 619-620). 

“His entire kingdom”: malakut here denotes the universe. Ibn Ma- 
sarra’s description of malakut as “bound by His harness, restricted by 
His encompassing... ” makes it evident that, rather than denoting God’s 
majesty as the term regularly does, in Ibn Masarra’s vocabulary in Epis¬ 
tle on contemplation, it belongs to the semantic field of subjugation, as 
does mamlaka\ see above, commentary to paragraphs 18, 31. In Book of 
letters, Ja'far, p. 331, however, Ibn Masarra says: “He harnessed them 
by His kingship... everything is in His grasp” (^j JS” - 
cUs^i). It is apparent that in this sentence, Ibn Masarra combines the 
image of “harnessing” with malakut in the more usual sense of divine 
kingship; see also above, commentary to paragraphs 19-20. 

“Constrained by His will and volition”: For irada wa-mashTa, see com¬ 
mentary to paragraphs 29, 30. 

39 In these lines, Ibn Masarra expresses a negative evaluation of those 
who go by the name of philosophers. He criticizes their methodology 
which lacks firm intention and which leads to erroneous conclusions. He 
also attacks them for using, without understanding, ideas borrowed from 
others (“something which they had heard... something whose imprint 
[rasmahu] they had found”). He describes them as “those who speak 
pretentiously” (see further below). This negative evaluation should nev¬ 
ertheless be seen in the context of other statements where he insists on 
the concordance of philosophy with prophecy; see above, commentary to 
paragraph 10; also Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 315 and 330. For an am¬ 
bivalent attitude of the Ikhwan to the philosophers, see Rasa’il ikhwan 
al-safaf vol. 4, pp. 177ff. On this topic, see also I.R. Netton, Muslim 
neoplatonists, chapter 3, pp. 32-52. 

“Those who speak pretentiously (al-mutanattTun)” : the manuscript (f. 
187: alt.) has without any diacritical points. Ja'far emends and 

reads al-mutanadun (p. 357). In a prophetic tradition, which appears in 
several of the canonical collections, the prophet curses the mutanattTun 
(those who speak pompously) without identifying them: see, for in¬ 
stance, Muslim, Sahih, vol. 4, p. 2055. Some of the later sources provide 
an identification which highlights the rationalistic bend of those cursed; 
see, for instance, al-Ghazall, Ihyff c ulum al-din, vol. 1, p. 88: halaka 
al-mutanattTun, ayy al-muta^ammiqun fi al-bahth wa- ’l-istiqsa > \ see also 
Lisan aGArab: n-tA: halaka al-mutanattAun, hum al-muta^ammiqun 
al-mughdlun fi al-kalam, vol. 8, p. 357. 

For Abraham as a model of a contemplator, see above, commentary to 
paragraph 21; for a reference to Abraham’s search for knowledge as a 
model for the friends of God, see Rasa’il ikhwan al-safff, vol. 3, p. 531; 
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see also Introduction. 

40 “Then the prophets... came forth and said”: Reiterating the pro¬ 
phets’ mission to proclaim God’s oneness and transcendence allows Ibn 
Masarra to continue his discourse with emphatic reliance on Qur’anic 
phraseology. 

Your Lord is God who created you and those before you: Ibn Masarra 
seems to quote Qur’an 2:21. The canonical text, however, has “O People! 
Worship your Lord who created you and those before you.” Such a 
deviation is in line with previously observed instances where Ibn Masarra 
quotes Qur’anic verses loosely; see above, commentary to paragraphs 23, 
26. 

41 Quoting Scripture as regards creation in the preceding lines, allows 
Ibn Masarra to proceed to discussing the first and loftiest entities in the 
chain of creation. It is noteworthy that the scriptural and traditional 
language reiterated here is combined with theological-philosophical ter¬ 
minology, to which we have already become exposed. Speaking about 
the throne (' arsh ) and about the footstool ( kursi ) which, according 
to Qur’an 2:255, comprises the heavens and the earth and preserves 
them, Ibn Masarra’s phraseology paraphrases scriptural language: kur- 
siyyuhu alladhi wasYa al-samawat wa- ’l-ard wa-huwa hafizuhuma wa- 
qayyimuhuma. At the same time, he also describes the throne in philo¬ 
sophical terms as encompassing, transcending and harnessing all ex- 
istents ( muhit bi- ’l-ashy<Y kulliha 'alin fawqaha zamm laha) and the 
footstool as functioning without effort or intermediaries ( duna kid fa aw 
mubashara)-, see also above, commentary to paragraphs 7, 22, 29 and 
below, commentary to paragraph 47. Note that according to Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal , vol. 5, p. 66, Isma c Il al-Ru c aynI, Ibn Masarra’s follower, attributed 
to Ibn Masarra the belief that the throne is the true governor of the 
world, as God is too lofty for being described as acting at all (jJ^jJI jl 

yt. dr 0 0“^ 1L*JJ aJ 1 3_i>). 

The centrality of the throne in Ibn Masarra’s philosophy is attested also 
in the writing of Ibn al-'Arabl, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya, eds. 'Uthman 
Yahya and Ibrahim Madkur, p. 348 (paragraph 545) and p. 355 (para¬ 
graph 557); see S. Stroumsa, “Ibn Masarra and the beginnings of mys¬ 
tical thought in al-Andalus,” especially pp. 103-104; see also Book of 
letters, Ja'far, pp. 332, 333, 334, 336 and 340. 

“The first to be created were the throne and the water”: The way Ibn 
Masarra conceives of the beginning of creation and the first created be¬ 
ings seems to derive from Qur’an 11:7: His throne was upon the water, 
a verse which he quotes in Book of letters, Ja c far, p. 333. 

“Within the throne He inscribed all His decrees ( maqadir ) and rulings”: 
In Book of letters, Ibn Masarra identifies the throne with the tablet (al- 
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lawh ): see Book of letters, Ja'far, pp. 332 and 333; this is “the tablet in 
which He wrote all the decrees ( maqadir) ” — see Book of letters, Ja'far, 
p. 327. 

42 “He is closer to everything than its own self”:, this is a probable 
allusion to Qur’an 50:16 ^ ji\ j) and Qur’an 

56:85 (iCb. aJI ^ j\ ^ 3 )~ 

“He created these seven heavens below His throne in six days”: for an 
elaboration on the theme of creation in six days, see Book of letters, 
Ja'far, p. 333. For Ibn Masarra, the Sabbath is the seventh day in which 
God sat upright upon the throne (Qur’an 11:7). For Jewish echoes in 
Ibn Masarra’s understanding of the seventh day of rest, see Stroumsa, 
“Ibn Masarra and the beginnings of mystical thought in al-Andalus,” 
pp. 109-110. 

43—44 “Everything that He created in His heavens and His earth He 
made as signs indicating Him”: Towards the end of his epistle, IM re¬ 
sumes the terminology and theme with which he has opened it. This cir¬ 
cular style reflects, no doubt, the image of the general scheme of things, 
which is circular and encompassing. 

“Will see this in himself and, with him, also in everything in the world”: 
This is, no doubt, an allusion to Qur’an 41:53 (JjUMt Lobl 
jo-p-jb 1 j); see also above, commentary to paragraph T. 

44 “The first indicating the last and the last indicating the first; the 

external supporting the inner and the inner the external”: This is clearly 
an allusion to Qur’an 57:3 (j-bUJtj j-aLIsJIj JjMt >*)• It is 

noteworthy that, for Ibn Masarra, contemplation of the signs of creation 
is closely tied with the contemplation of God’s beautiful names and 
attributes. The particular divine names mentioned here serve to remind 
the contemplator of the interconnectedness ( ittisal ) that inheres in all 
levels of creation. 

“The signs testify to it all and tell it ( nataqat bihi) v : On the “telling” 
signs, see Book of letters, Ja'far, p. 334: “These are the letters by which 
God spoke ( nataqa Allah biha) before creation.” 

45 . . in either a detailed or a comprehensive way”: tafsil al-ayat which 
we saw above regarding natural phenomena (paragraph 6) finds its cor¬ 
respondence here in the verses of the Qur’an. 

46 “The great fire”: The text here seems to be corrupt. The manuscript 

has jUI. Ja'far and Garrido Clemente read Our reading is 

based on the fact that the only adjective appended to nar in the Qur’an 
is al-nar al-kubra (Qur’an 87:12); for Ibn Masarra’s predilection for the 
epithet al-kubra , see above commentary to paragraph 25. 

.. it will leave the haven entirely and will have no refuge but the great 
fire, for it has withdrawn from God’s protection”: Here and in the fol- 
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lowing lines, Ibn Masarra strings together a cluster of terms indicating 
protection from punishment and hellfire for those who merit God’s pro¬ 
tective closeness ( wilayat Allah). As above in paragraph 5, here, too, 
eschatological aspects are closely intertwined with contemplation. 

47 “...holds on to it by the cords ( asbab )”: The term asbab means 
“ropes of a tent” as well as “causes and effects” in a logical sequence. 
Here, too, the use of the term reinforces the link between the intellec¬ 
tual process of i'tibar and divine salvation. For this term in the Qur’an, 
see Qur’an 40:36-37, 38:10, 2:166, 22:15; for the interpretation of this 
term as “heavenly ropes” leading to the divine realm, see K. van Bladel, 
“Heavenly cords and prophetic authority in the Qur’an and its late an¬ 
tique context,” pp. 223-246. 

“He reveals Himself to those who approach (Qc-a-djJl ^Jlc- the 

manuscript has dru-\S with, seemingly, a short a, but we read qadimin, 
namely: “those who approach.” The text, however, remains problem¬ 
atic, in particular since the next word, wa-yatabawwa'u , is a verb in 
the singular; for Ibn Masarra’s possible tendency to shift between the 
singular and the plural, see above, commentary to paragraphs 29, 32. 
The form it is less regular than J , but it can nevertheless 
be attested to in various sources; see, for instance, al-MajlisT, Bihar al- 
anwar, vol. 55, p. 38: ■OUT oliuaj OjijLJl ■ 

“They enter God’s sanctuary where He shelters His friends”: Ibn Ma¬ 
sarra ends the epistle in a celebratory note by bringing a cluster of ex¬ 
pressions and prooftexts which speak about the salvation of the friends 
of God. 

“... He shelters His friends (awliya 3 ) who... look to be sheltered by Him”: 
the text here seems to be corrupt and it is possible that a few words 
are missing. The manuscript reads Ja'far emends to 

Garrido Clemente emends to Our translation is ad sensum. 

Note that the term awliyad , which modern scholarship tends to associate 
with Sufism (see, for instance, C. Addas, “AndalusI mysticism and the 
rise of Ibn c ArabT,” p. 916), does not, in fact, necessarily indicate a Sufi 
affiliation, neither in general nor in Ibn Masarra’s works in particular; 
see Introduction. 
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